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TO T IE 


SANGUINE as I am to diſarm the Iriſh infurgents, by an ame- 
lioration of their condition, I have more reaſon, becauſe more 5 
fear, ſhould I not firſt diſarm you. For this purpoſe, I beg leave to 
mention, that, in the year 1773, 1 went into Irel ang to collect ar- 5 
rears due on a Newſpaper concern; and that, from a flight pe- 
ruſal of my Narrative, it will appear very apparent, that I have been 
but little accuſtomed to literary compoſition and arrangement. Nor 
has this publication been brought forward to profit by the ſale; I find 
myſelf impelled by a conſideration far more latisfactory to my own 

ene ehe of diſcharging a debt of gratitude. 


PREFACE. 
TO recount the many civilities I received during my travels in Ire- 
land, from the peaſantry, beſides the hoſpitality and flattering teſti- 
monies of regard from the generality of the gentry , would be as un- 
intereſting and tedious, as the recital would be uſeleſs. My buſineſs 
in Ireland required me to attend one or other of the circuits for ſe- 
veral years, and travelling alone, on horfeback, often ſubjected me to 
manifold inconveniences ; but the want of an inn, or a houſe of en- 


tertainment, has as often been ſupplied by the obliging aſſiduities of 
the ee Who lived on the road ſide : and even in the moſt dreary 


2 tis. 
„ — » 


* With a few exceptions. 3 p- 47. = * 


mountainous parts of Ireland I have travelled day and night, without 
ever meeting the ſmalleſt moleſtation, or indeed a fear of any. 


— 1 
7— ü „ U 


Beſides, I took with me a large female family, which I ſettled i in 
parts of the country inhabited principally by Roman Catholics; I had 
ho ſervants but of that perſuaſion, from whoſe faithfulneſs, and 
the obliging manners of our neighbours, my family always found 
themſelves perfeRly ſecure, and enjoyed the moſt uninterrupted 
tranquillity, "Therefore, having experienced the greateſt kindneſs 
from the generality of the Iriſh nation, ſo far as related to our domeſtic 
happineſs, during a long reſidence amongſt them, Fam proud to ac- 
knowledge that J eſteem the Iriſn, in their oon country. 1 have be- 
ſtowed much thought upon the hardſhips the poor of that country in 


reality do ſuffer; far greater hardſhips appear to be entailed—illegally - 
entailed upon them, I think, than on the people of England, from | 
the ſame law, or cuſtom of Tyhes and Surplice Fees. 

„ 5 1 have been an eye - witneſs to their e - I relate nothing. 

N for fact upon /zarſay teſtimony. 

In the year 1782, I publiſhed the principal heads of the following 

Narrative, as is therein more particularly noticed; ſince which period 

1 have occaſionally peruſed it, with a view at ſome future time 
to publiſh it in England; when the publication of ſuch a nar- | 
rative of. facts could moſt benefit the poor peaſantry of Ireland, * 

© ſuch additional publicity). 

After waiting near twenty years with this determination, 1 "Shank 


this the moſt. appropriate period to try whether any utility can ariſe 
from it to the Engliſh government, or to the people of Ireland. 
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A * j 
All the circumſtances conſidered, the war in Arehand bas been a war, 
not againft the tenets, but againſt the pecuniary claims, of the reformed 


church. Should the following facts and obſervations bear me out in 
this opinion, the remedy | is cafy: Philoſophy has already done ſome- 


thing for Ireland; but Philoſophy has ſhed more of its genial influence in 
other of his majeſty's conquered dominions. | Thoſe who gave the 
fivithing hand in forming the law for Canada are ſtill in power; and 


I hope the diſcontents of Ireland may terminate, by a diſplay of the ſame _ 


phileſophic ſpirit, and as harmoniouſſy, as has the conqueſt of Canada. 
The Romiſh religion having been left in an uninterrupted ſtate in Canada, 
met with an outcry againſt the king and miniſtry, equal to any oppo- 


ſition I ever remember, by the ſticklers for the Proteſtant intereſt, the 


king was treated with the greateſt diſreſpect, by being hooted in his way 


to parliament to ſign the act. The ſucceſs of that meaſure, however, 
will, I truſt, induce the king and miniſtry to adopt ſome equally 


prompt and philoſophic meaſure for the future government of Ireland. 
King William the Third was a hero, tis true; and that there are few 
heros who are not guilty of folly 1s as certain. 


William, when he had conquered Ireland, left the people, not as 


our George did the Canadians, happy in poſſeſſion of all their rights, | 


civil and religious; their ancient places of worſhip, &c. but he ex- 


poſed the Iriſh to wrong and robbery of the vileſt deſcription ; left 


them to be governed, not by Engli/h law, nor by Iriſh law, but by cuſ- 


toms promulgated by bigots and barbarians, his mercenary followers, 


(who divided among them near 2,000,000 of acres belonging to the 


natives). By laws to extirpate, but none to conciliate; ſome of which 


cuſtoms, as well as principles, remain in full practice to this hes oi 


6) „ 


„ «Though ſtruek with horror in th hiſtoric page 
You trace the fury of a bigot's rage 
Th' Armicnty's name profan' dc ereet the ſtake 55 
And bis own image BUTCAER'v—for bis ſake.” 


Modan heroes and miniſters do things on a footing more agreable to 


the philoſophic age we live in. Much are the Canadians indebted to 


the philoſophy of George III; far more than are the Jri/h, or even the 
Engliſh, to the courage and coercion of William III. 


My application in behalf of the Iriſh peaſantry never went aner 


than to relieve them from ſom2 reſtraints which mult hurt the feelin gs | 


of any man, or body of men, and which cramps their induſtry alſo. The 
propoſition I preſent, and another in the Appendix, are ſo moderate, 


it muſt be immediately ſeen that nothing is required therein incompati- 


ble with due ſubordination to ſuperiors, ; and what may be the means of 


ſecuring to his majeſty and his government the moſt unfcigned loy- 


alty and attachment in the people of Ircland. 

Mr. Arthur Young has for many years been publiſhing the "maſt 
marked invective againſt eceleſiaſtical dues, without ever giving any 
one rational plan that was poſſible to be carried into execution; but, for 
want of a better, and to get rid of Tythes, he draws a concluſion that, 
he thinks, the Clergy ought to be revolutionized, d Ia Frangoiſe. 

1 have taken a lcaf from M. Young's Tour in Ireland, and ano- 


ther from his Annals of Agriculture,” briefly to ſhew wherein our 


ſentiments agree, and where they do not; to uſe a phraſe belonging 
to the craft, if I am not miſtaken, A. 1. has,” himſelf, a few Weeds 
to e from amongſt his barley. 

Tie Earl of Suffolk, is the firſt who has ES in the Englih 
1 the true cauſe of the late rebellion in Ireland. The mat- 
ter, therefore, of his lordſhips obſervations, ſo far as relates to Tythes, 


tending 
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tending very a to . che opinions hereafter related, 75 
I thought it extremely appropriate to prefix thereto ; and as his Grace 
of Bedford ſpoke on the ſame ſubje&, not however as applying to Ire- 
land but to England; and being anſwered by the Lord Chancellor, 
I have alſo given thoſe ſpeeches ; the whole coming ſo very opp 
tunely, as I was cloſing this little work at the preſs. 
The novelty of theſe ſpeeches cannot be great, becauſe the ſub- 


ſtance of them has appeared in the Newſpapers ; all that I can vouch | 
for js, their authenticity, and ſomewhat more correctneſs; having been 


favoured with a reviſed copy from Mr, Woedfall, to whom I owe par- 


ticular obligation. 
What was ſaid reſpecting Tythes in the debate in the Houſe of 
Lords, Jan, 8, 1799, on the Income Bill. : 5 
The Earl of Suffolk, after complaining of the great additional bunken 


that the Income Bill would throw upon the landholders, and enumerating 


the preſent drawbacks on their! income, ſuch as the heavy duties on ſalt, 


the poor's rate, &c. &c. he ſtated, that the fatal effects of oppreſſing thoſe 
who hold lands in Ireland ought to ſerve as a caution to the legiflature, and 
prevent their falling into the ſame fatal error. Tythes were, in this coun- 
try, extremely heavy for the landholder to bear, but in Ireland they ope- 
rated with ſuch intolerable preſſure, that he verily believed the late inſur- 
ſurrection in that kingdom, and the miſery and ſufferings of the people 
which produced it, were, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to the weight 
of Tythes which that unfortunate country was obliged. to ſuſtain. Their 
Lordſhips would recolle&; that in Ireland a large majority of the people 


were Roman Catholics, all of that deſcription, therefore, were under the 


neceſſity of paying Tythes twice firſt to the clergymen of the church of 


England - and in the ſecond inſtance, to their own Roman Catholic Prieſt, 


The 
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TE. on | | 25 
The Duke of Bedford ſaid, T ythes alſo were another and very confidera- 


ble drawback on income, which every man poſſeſſed of landed eſtates felt 


and complained of. About the abolition of Ty thes, he did not think there 
were two opinions. In ſo ſaying, he did not wiſh to be underſtood as en- 
tertaining any 1dea of following the example of France, by depriving the 


clergy of their Tythes, without any compenſation. He meant to give them 


the value in ſome other way, and when a fit ſubſtitute could be hit upon, 
he believed he might ſay, that it was the general with to aboliſh the Tythes 
of the clergy. [It was whiſpered (by Lord Auckland and Lord Grenville) 
that the /ajty held the Tythes in many pariſhes of the different counties of 
the kingdom. The Duke ſaid, certainly, and the ſame argument will ap- 
ply to the laity who hold Tythes as to the clergy. This Bill, however, went 


to introduce a general tything ſyſtem, throughout the kingdom. 


The Lord Chancellor ſaid, he had only one more point, to which the noble 
Duke had alluded, to touch upon, but that was too important to be ſuffered —*- 


to paſs without particular notice. Speaking of Tythes, © about the aboli- 


5 zion of which the noble Duke had ſaid, he did not think there were two 
opinions,“ againſt that aſſertion he begged leave to enter his proteſt. The 
noble Duke, indeed, had ſaid, that he did not go the length of wiſhing to 


deprive the clergy of their Tythes, as had been done in France, without 


giving them a compenſation adequate to the amount of their value, and he 
had added, that if a fit ſubſtitute could be found to be given to the clergy 
in lieu of Tythes, the general wiſh of men of all deſcriptions would concur 
in their abolition.” This he begged leave utterly to deny, there was, per- 
haps, no one queſtion on which ſuch a variety of opinions prevailed ; nor 
was it the clergy alone who held Tythes, though a clergyman was always 
ſtudiouſly and invidiouſly, mentioned when Tythes were touched upon. 


Many of the laity, it was matter of notoriety, held Tythes, and he would 
tell the noble Duke, that they held them by as good a tenure as either his 


grace 


1 
| grace or any other freeholder held his eſtate. With reſpec to the Tythes in 
the hands of the clergy, there were, he believed, but few ſenſible farmers in 
the kingdom, who did not know, that they were better off, that thoſe Ty thes 
ſhould remain as they ſtood, becauſe every farmer muſt know, that in a 2 
| ſtruggle upon that ſubject he had a better hold on the parſon, than he 
could have on his landlord or any other lay impropriator. Ty 


With the utmoſt deference to the opinion and ſentiments of the 
woble and learned prefident, I ſhall beg leave to remark upon the general 
| tendency of his argument and doctrine, that the proprietors of T ythes 
held them by as good a tenure as his Grace of Bedford or any frecholder 

holds his eſtate, i is, I think, rather a weak compariſon ; and I ſhall have 
| ſpent my money and time to a very bad purpoſe, indeed, if I have not 
in the following pages, completely rofuted his lordſhip altogether; ; as 
: well with regard to the tenure and reputation of that ſpecies of property, 
as the antiquity, and variation of income ariſing therefrom. Of the firſt, 
ſufficient is ſaid 1 in page 39. Beſides, the uncertainty or caſual value of 
Tythes, ſtrips at once the Lord Chancellor's compariſon entirely of 
all its force. Is there any ſpecics of property ſo liable to abuſe in aſ- 
ſeſſing it, and of evaſion in payment! ? Is there any thing like theſe 
difficulties attached to a frechold eſtate ? 

As a further anſwer to the Lord Chancellor's compariſon, . the 
caſe of Mr. Miller “, of Dunſtall Hall, in Staffordſhire, where it is en- 
deavoured to ſhew the comparative profits between a graſs and corn 
farm, and 1 in which it is ſtated, againſt tillage, amongſt other expences, 
that, in a farm conſiſting of one hundred and thirty acres, under 2 
courſe of crops, the Tythes amounted, for thirty acres of oats, at 


. 5 vol XIV. p. 8, 9. 
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5 
eight ſhillings per aero, to twelve pounds; forty acres of wheat at four- 
teen ſhillings, to twenty-cight pounds ; forty acres of barley at nine 
ſhillings, to eighteen pounds ; total fot Tythes fifty-eight pounds. 

In conſequence of the great drawback for Tythes he acquired but 


twelve and a half per cent. profit for his riſk, and advance of money; 
and therefore it was in contemplation to convert his land into a graſs 
farm, which might be occupied as the Iriſh graziers do, with ſtock 
not tytheable. Or, ſee the caſe of the pariſh of Wrangham in Mid- 
dleſex, belonging, as I am informed, to Lord Lonſdale, who laid the 
whole pariſh waſte that he might ſtarve the parſon. So much for the 


Lord Chancellor's compariſon between Tythes and a Freehold eſtate : 


from which may be gathered how neceſſary it is that a regulation 


ſhould be made in the temporalities belonging to our religious cſta- 
* in both n = 


Red Lion Paſſage, Fleet Street, 5 
January, 1799. 
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TEE State Priſoners in Ireland, who have been examined before 
the Committees of Lords and Commons, have uniformly given it as 
their opinion, that the Roman Catholics were quite indifferent about 
Emancipation and a Parliamentary Reform, any farther than what 
concerned the abolition of TTTHES*. Greatly. have we to lament, 
therefore, that this eccleſiaſtical bone of contention was not removed 7 
many years ago, and thereby have ſaved the vaſt profuſion of blood 
and property which has taken place 1 in that unhappy country within 


the laſt twelve months. So OO GT 
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4 On the examination of certain United Iriſhmen before the Secret Committee of ths: 
Lords, the following queſtions were aſked : | 
Doctor James MNevin, ſworn. 

Q. „Do you think the maſs of the people care the value of this pen, or the drop of ink 
which it contains, for Parliamentary Reform, or Catholic Emancipation ? 

A. „I am ſure they do not; but "OP" wiſh ue to be relieved from. the burthen of 
nden ä | 
- = Ph Addis W Eſq. ſworn, 

2. Did you think the maſs of the poopie cared for Catholic Emancipation, or Parliamen- 
tary Reform ? | 

A. © I believe the maſs of the people did not care a feather for either, till it was explained 


1d them as os to the Abolition of Fythes.” * 
B . What 
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good people of England, nothing will. 


What has . | however, was publicly foretold, and even 
wiſhed might happen, at leaſt ſo far as innuendo would carry, by 


Mr. Young, about twenty years ago“. From Mr. Young's treatiſes 


on 
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— 


— 
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1 * Few there are, I believe, who read Mr. Young's Eſſays on Agriculture, who will not 


. derive a certain degree of pleaſure and inſtruction therefrom ; but whoever attentively peruſes 


them will diſcover that his writings have a pernicious N 
than one inſtance. See the ſubſequent Letter to him. 5 

I think it not poſſible to miſtake Mr, Young's prigciples and meaning. Our ſiſter 
kingdom,” ſays he, “ labours under this heavy burden (Tythes) as well as her neighbours, to 


I "oo prove this in more 


which is very much owing the uncultivated ſtate of ſo great a part of her territory.” 


„ 'Tythes in Ireland are not unreaſonably rated; but that there are abuſes in the modes of 


levying tbem is undoubted : the greateſt that 1 heard of were the notes and bonds taken in 
ſome parts of that kingdom by the proctors for the payment of Tythes, which bear intereſt, 


and which are ſometimes continued for ſeveral years, principal and intereſt being conſolidated 
until the ſum becomes too great for the poor man to pay, when great extortions are com- 
plained of, and formed the grievance which ſeemed moſt to raiſe the reſentment of the rio- 


ters, called Whiteboys. The great power of the Proteſtant gentlemen render their compoſi- 


tions very light, while the poor Catholic is made, in too many caſes, to pay ſeverely for the de- 
ficiencies of his betters. This is a great abuſe, but not to be remedied till the whole kingdom is 
animated awith a di erent ſpirit,” Tour in Ireland, 1779; Part II. p. 79, 81. 

« The Houſe of Commons, ſome years ago, paſſed a vote, declaring every lawyer an enemy 
to his country, who, in any way whatever, was concerned in any caſe of Tythe for fat bul- 
locks and cows ; and without its becoming a law was ſo compleatly obeyed, that it has regu- 


lated the buſineſs ever fince ; it was certainly a reproach to that parliament, that potatoes 


and turf were not the objects; for if any thing called for ſo violent an exemption, it was cer- 


tainly the potatoe garden and fuel of the poor-cottar, 1 ; 


No object in both the kingdoms can well be of greater importance than a fixed com- 


- poſition for Tythe, The tenths is a mode of payment ſo diſagreeable in every reſpect to the 
- clergy, and ſo ruinous to the laity, that a 1 public improvement would follow ſuch a 


meaſure,” Ibid. 


If, however, there ſhould be thought the leaſt ambi guity in \ the above animating language, 
what follows, the production of Arthur Young, unravels his deſigns, and diſcovers, more- 
over, that he is afflicted with a certain portion of that moſt dreadful of all maladies, the 
French diſeaſe. If A. V. is no ſaint, he is a true prophet; for, if powder and ball, fire and 
ſword, are bot enough, A. v. and ſome of his correſpondents, from what has happened | in 
Ireland, will feel themſelves completely gratified. 

« If ſuch enormous Tythes, as are taken by the clergy, have no effect on th nerves of the - 


Some of. my correſpondents have wiſhed to be put, 
in this reſpect, on the footing & our nei e:ighbours, the French; and, in truth, well they may. If 


ſomething 
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ever raiſed againſt Tenths, was in the year 1788, when Mr. Grattan 
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ſomething is not done to eaſe this uebi point, a conteſt will be raiſed, by ES by; in / this 


kingdom, nor enough to have dreadful effects. It is the period in England to 6RANT nothing ; 


the conſequence of which may be, all WII I be N A. L. Kun of ee vol. 
XIV. p. 9. 1790. 
A. V. has been luſpected to poſſeſs the French dj order of Deiſm. In moſt of vis wiitings he 
appears at enmity with the paſtors of the Chriſtian church; inſomuch, that although he never 
thinks it too much to cram his bullocks, ſheep, and hogs, and, I ſuppoſe, even dogs; yet the 
clergy may ſtarve ; or, like the clergy of France, he would have them all tranſported. 


This Engliſs, though now Galliciſed, Farmer pockets one-ſixth part of the whole national 
yearly grant to the Board of Agriculture. 1 queſtion much of all the beaſts he ever reared, 


or fed, whether any one, or all together, ever afforded him ſo much fat as the Treaſury Bull. 
After evincing to the world A. Y.'s' amazing great appetite, and conſidering that he has 


been feeding miniſterially, four or five years, under a plentiful board, we may ſuppoſe him fat 


enough to ſtand a little roaſting, on the ſcore of a violent breach of MOORE and his wiche- 
ritableneſs in his laſt attack upon the Clergy. 


A facetious, excentric bon-vivant, well known to A. Y. related to the writer the following 


anecdote : 


A. V. whilſt agent to Lord Kingtborough, nde it is ſaid, W up, in ons Uf his 
er experiments, a piece of Maiden lee. The favourite pot A. Y. ploughed and ſotued, but, as the 


ſeed began to ſhew itſelf, it was then too late ditcovered by the family, that this experimental 
farmer had been labouring to produce, inſtead of a vegetable, an animal plantation; „ 


therefore, found it convenient, before the crop was ripe, to prevent certain worſe conſequences, | 


to take French leave of Mitchelſtown, and has not ſet his foot in Ireland ever ſince. 
This anecdote was received from a Mr. James Green, well known amongſt the bon-vivanis 


in both kingdoms; and, at this time, it is believed, in the family of the Nen N of 


War, to whom, for other particulars, the reader is referred. 


This anecdote ſhews that A. V. pryed into a gentleman' s farm to count his thiſtle, ke. but 


that he exerciſed as well the trade of a book-maker, as that of a mole-catcher ; that he 
ſometimes officiated with as great a defire to ſee what ſort of women a man had in his family 
as to ſtudy. graſſes, corn, and cattle, or to ſhew gentlemen the beſt mode of raiſing the rents 
of farms; which has brought deſtruction on thouſands of poor farallics in both LO 
See the ſubſequent Letter to him. 


* Sce his arguments in the Appendix. 
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the doctrine of Tythes being brought forward, and ſtrongly ſup⸗ 


ported by the adverſe party in the Houſe of Commons, who prevailed 


at that time, leſt the oppreſſed farmer without the leaſt hope of ever 
obtaining redreſs by peaceable application. From this period there 
ſeems but little doubt that the ſeeds of diſcontent, which have at 


length grown up into inſurrection, were ſown in that country, at leaſt, 
ſo far as the Roman Catholics were coneerned in it. 


In the year 1782 the writer was in company with the Rovernd 


Dr. Barnard, at that time biſhop of Killaloe, and Sir Lucius O'Brien, | 
at the houſe of Mr. Fitzgerald, then member for the county of Clare. 


The converſation turned principally on the ſubject of Tythes, Po- 
pulation, and Agriculture. I mentioned, that, during a very long 
reſidence in Ireland, my obſervations had been directed principally to 


ſuch matters as bore a contraſt to the manners and cuſtoms of En- 


gland, my native country; and that I thought the operation of the 
Tythe Laws a much greater oppreſſion upon our Iriſh fellow ſubjects 


than they were upon thoſe of Great Britain. I mentioned a few par- 
ticulars in the management of the Church of England Miniſters in 


Ireland relative to their Tythes ; all which the Biſhop acknowledged, 
it the circumſtances were true, would be a good cauſe for enquiry ; but 


he had ſome doubts concerning the grievances being general; and, in 
ſhort, turned a deaf ear to every thing propoſed by Sir Lucius O'Brien 


and myſelf, that had for its object the ſmalleſt en in the mode 
of collecting eccleſiaſtical dues. 


Being in Dublin during the autumn of the ſame year, I took the 
liberty of addreffing to his Lordſhip, in print, a Plan for the Modifi- 
cation of Tythes, accompanied with a few facts upon which I founded 


my arguments, to prove the nechſſtiy of an alteration. I had the hap- 

pineſs to find that my eſſays on that ſubject gained the general ap- 
probation of the Public; and, a few years after my return home from 
Ireland, I had the additional ſatisfaction to hear that the pariſhioners 


of St. Catharines in the city of Dublin had adopted one ny of my plan. 
They 


th YO Ame as, 


They ſettled fxty pounds a 70 upon FEY Roman Catholic prieſt * 

that pariſh from its on revenues. This politic meaſure has not ex- 
tended any farther that I have heard of, for a reaſon — men- 
tioned. 

Other catifes have nder ariſen, which have, no Ad e 
reſiſtance; one is, the Roman Catholics joining the Preſbyterians' (to 
promote, what the latter termed, the common cauſe), although, nas 
turally, they entertained the moſt cordial hatred for each other. 

It is not from what has lately come out in the foregoing examina- 
| tion, that has ſtrengthened my opinion, but the teſtimony i is ſo far 
important as it corroborates what myſelf and others have ſaid and 
publiſhed relative to Tythes ; and ſhews what uſe has been made by 
the art of the Preſbyterians to bring over the poor Roman Catholics 
to aid them in the Rebellion ; and, een ee at the time 
of trial, but a feeble ſupport. 

Mr. Voung has bore teſtimony to the hyalty of theſe 14 

creatures; I muſt, in juſtice, do the ſame. Wherever I travelled or 
| reſided during a ftay of fourteen years amongſt them, I ſeldom heard a 
diſloyal expreſſion, unlefs the anathemas againſt the ProQors and 
Tythe Farmers may be called acts of diſloyalty. But who can wonder 
at the terrible deluſion the Roman Catholics have ſuffered, when we 
conſider that the wary French Directory have been deluded by the 
Preſbyterians alſo. It was the effect of folly and madneſs to ſuppoſe 
that Ireland could exiſt zune of Great Britain; ſuch an idea, how- 
ever, appears, to be inſiſted on by the united teſtimony of the ſtate N 
priſoners. The Iriſh may have had one motive for promoting the in- 
vaſion, the French Directory another; they might imagine, perhaps, 
that the eaſieſt paſſage into Britain, was. by a retrograde voyage to and 


from Ireland. 


It is much to be lamented, fays Mr. Young, that emigration 
was ever ſtopped by authority. In emigration the diſcontented had a 
remedy, although a deſperate one. By this check their deſperation: 

C N has 


020 


has broke out in . way; ; Juſt, perhaps as the Iriſh Caſtle - 
_tizans, wiſhed it might have done. 


The writer will not ſo far depart how the fubjeR of: SEE narrative 


as to enter into the intricacies of ſtate intrigue, to diſcover the real | 


cauſe of all the diſcontents amongſt the people of Ireland: they ori- 
ginated, I believe, in the firſt formation of the volunteers; and, when 
the people began to feel their ſtrength they were diſiniſſed in a very 
unhandſome way, '. Secondly, the Iiiſi party belonging to the admi- 


niſtration in Ireland, for near twenty years paſt, except during the ſhort 


viceroyſhip of the Duke of Portland, have been counteracting the 
Engliſh in all their views in governing that kingdom. Nothing 
is more apparent to the writer, than that the Engliſi intereſt: has de- 


clined, in proportion as -Iriſhmen have been promoted to fill thoſe 


offices of high ſtation, which our forefathers always thought it good 
policy to fill with men of integrity from this country. That the Iriſh, 
who have profited by theſe novel appointments, were themſelves at 
the head of a party of incendiaries, at the period above hinted, Who 


were continually crying down, in oppoſi ſlion news papers (the proprie- 


tors of which were iu he pay of Caſile agents, ).* the curſed Engliſh in- 


tere: as they were pleaſed to term it, for the purpoſe of graſpi ping all, 
or the moſt ſubſtantial part of the power of government ; which 


they have effected; thereby leaving the Engliſh | viceroy, as he 


really is, or, at leads ſuch they would have him to be, a mere 
cypher in the ſtate. A farther account of theſe Iriſh | Janus's 
at preſent need not be given ; ; but, if any other particulars were 


thought neceſſary „the writer is not 2 man that will draw back from 


enquiry, and having been himſelf a little in the ſecret, would diſcloſe 
all he knows relative to theſe fell tranſactions . He is pretty far ad- 


vanced 
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»I was in Dublin when the Iriſh obtained a return of the appellant juriſdiction, 1784 : and 5 
I call God to witneſs, that the language of the lawyers, and of all well informed people was, 
that nothing was wanting to ruin Ireland but an Ir;/b 


"I 


„ to 


———. It is no uncommon thing 
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vanced in yes, and, ben he dies, Probably; mot of che a; 
facts of this Iriſh intrigue will die with him; ſo that in future, if leiſure 
permits, he may lay the eircumſtances before the Public; if the) 
anſwer no better, nee N mnt 1 any” iluſttate a page 
of Iriſn hiſtory. W a 

If Fopliſhmcn & cine 1 ey are any Why inldtcſted' in 1 what relates . to 
ireland, (I confeſs I entertain ſome doubt upon the ſubject, ) it may 
afford them ſatisfaction to know; i in their fulleſt extent, the grievances 
the Iriſh really do ſuffer. - Perhaps ſome may be led to commiſerate 
the hardneſs of their fate, and, in ſome degree, my ſtatement may 


prove a palliative for the part they have ated in the en 1 dene 
lately exhibited in that diſtracted country. | 


All I propoſe, in this publication, is to inthe as much as poſlible, 

my. Eſſays addreſſed to the Biſhop of Killaloe in the year 1782; and, 
to- give heads of the Debate in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, on 
Tythes, in 1788. This taſk I ſhall perform the more readily, being 
firmly of opinion, that Ireland never will arrive to a perfect ſtate 
of; tranquillity, unleſs a general modification of the Tythe Laws 
take place; and, farther, J am pretty certain, from my knowledge of 
the people of Ireland, their intereſts, and feelings, that if tlie Royal 
Amneſty, lately iſſued, had been accompanied with ſomething like a 
TORE OE of a Noris of the wh ves not a doubt dwells 
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to hy Trib "ea, 3 1 to the * of jolie in that . novintinets 
hearing and determining cauſes in which themſelves have been employed as council, ſometimes 
from their early youth. To the honour of the Engliſh bar, within my memory, ſuch unchaſte 
| tranſactions have never tranſpired : well, and truly, might a late good Biſhop of Cloyne ſay, 
in the Houſe of Lords of Ireland on the hearing of an appeal, “I expect, now, that the appel- 


lant juriſdiction is brought back from England to ſee cauſes determined by affinity,” ſo 


thought the money lenders in England; for they immediately called home all they had lent 
on Iriſh eſtates, The hearing appeals in the Iriſb Houſe of Lords ſometimes crcates diver- 
fion ; I remember myſelf a humorous circumſtance, where, in the caſe of Gaz, of Gaybrooke, 


the archbiſhop of Caſhel divided the whole houſe againſt the una/ymous opinion of the tw elve 
Iriſh J udges ! 


* 
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upon my mind, that Rebellion in that country would immediacy 
have ceaſed altogether. 5 
Mr. Young truly obſerves, that the Pros A T woke Farmers arc 
very, civil to gentlemen, but. their cruelties to the poor are intolerable *. 
The bulk of the inhabitants of Ireland are the Roman Catholics. 
The generality of them are farmers; I do not mean that they hold 
land to ſeed flock, but that they are the principal people thoughout the 
kingdom who are employed in luſbandry, conſequently on theſe the 
Tythe Laws fall moſt weighty. Add to this, that, as they are (ge- 
. nerally ſpeaking) the hardeſt working people, ſo are they the: e 
in the whole community F. 
| Next to the Roman Catholics the Proteſtant Diflenters are the moſt 

numerous, and are known to be great ſticklers againſt, the clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed church, principally, however, on account of the 
Tythes. Their number in Ireland is computed to be as eight to five 
of thoſe who go to the Church of England, if we include Preſbyte- 
rians, Quakers, Seceders, and other ſectaries who never go to church, 
or in any way employ the parſon. The Diſſenters, like the Catholics, 
| mult provide for their own clergy , and pay tenths and ſmall dues to the 
Eſtabliſhment ; a hardſhip which they do not endure with ſo much | 
Chriſtian patience as the Engliſi Church teaches. 

Relative to theſe two claſſes, the Roman Catholics and the Dif | 
ſenters, conſidering their great ſuperiority i in point of numbers in the 
community, (I have heard them eſtimated together, as being not leſs 
on an average, than fifteen to five of the church people,) the Tythe 
Laws may be conſidered ſeverer, even in this particular, than they are 


in England; where the proportion of Proteſtants to Roman Catholics 
and Difſenters 1 is believed to be 50 the ſame. | 


Tow, tir of e e | N , 


+ See the caſe of one is Lord Clare 8 tenant, at the cloſe of this Eay, and the 1 
| phi 


Except ten pounds per ann. ſrom the Pet rin, to Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters j in actual 
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The Roman Catholics and the Diſſenters: in lreland, but nn 
9 former, have waged almoſt continual war, with the Eſtabliſhed 
Clergy, the. Proctors, and the Tythe Farmers. ' Nothing has yet been 
able to quell the rage of theſe people againſt the manner of paying 
Tythes ; nor could they be collected oftentimes but with the aſſiſtance 
of a military force, and by the terrors of the ecclefiflical courts ; or, in 
other words, not umproperly ſtyled, the Iriſh inquiſition; which, in 
| moſt other countries, is now known only by name, but here it 1s re- 
alrzed in that of Bisyoe's CourTs. (See Appendix.) 
The trading and commercial part of the Iriſh nation have received 5 
5 ſome extenſion of their trade; but, whilſt the mode of paying Tythe 
continues, the poor landholder feels no alleviation of his burthens. If 
by the ſweat. of his brow he has made an improvement in huſbandry, 
recovered a picce of land from a bog, or waſte, his induſtry i is a freſh 
cauſe of en, to . the value of the lining” of a  firvie 
clergy. ; 1 
„ Tythe 4 are > both” a Wo 4 to [nts ah to agri- 2 
culture; they counteract, in ſome degree, the encouragement that is 
given to promote improvements in huſbandry. By the preſent mode 
of taking Tythes the richeſt Proteſtants pay rhe legſt towards the 
ſupport of their own religious eſtabliſhment ; for, in order that they 
may contribute as little as poſſible to the maintenance of their own 
clergy, and the augmentation of livings, they prefer occupying . vaſt 
tracts of land with ſtock nor tytheable ; leaving the laborious illagers 


of all denominations to groan under the ponderous weight of the- Eng! iſh 
Church. 4 


With ſuch a hoſt a 485 as are the landholders of Ireland, inter- 1 


| mixed with communions of oppoſite perſuaſions to that of the Ha- 
bliſhed Church, whoſe members, as I before obſerved, make a very 
ſmall proportion of the aggregate body in the kingdom, it is no 
wonder to ſee and hear of many of the eſtabliſhed clergy being 
involved 1 in continual diſputes with their pariſhioners about their 


1 EE dues, 
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dues. The parti ality of the Tythe Laws makes theſe dues very diffi- 
cult to be collected by the Clergy, and ſometimes a ſervice of great 
danger. Every advantage is taken to cheat and vex the parſon, eren 


by Churchmen, Diſſenters, and Papiſts. It muſt be noticed that men 
of the beſt families and of the greateſt abilities, and moſt exemplary in 
the diſcharge of their duty are leaſt able to collect their Tythes. 


The clergy themſelves, however, are not altogether to blame they are 


the ſervants of Government, and their income. ariſes from this ancient 
| uſage ; and, until Government will interfere and ſettle a commuta- 
tion in licu of Tythes, nothing, I am perſuaded, can' be done. Be- 


ſides, the greateſt part of the Tythes, I am informed, are in lay hands, a 
or belonging to foundations. The clergy would readily accept an an- 


nuity, at leaſt for their own lives, for the part belonging to them, 
which is comparativ ely of no great YOu if, as + fad r it de. 
0 pended upon their conſent. 1 


After theſe general remarks on the n; and e of 
'Tythes 1 in Ireland, ſo far as relates to Nonconformi its, other particu- 


| lars, more minute, of their ſtill more unnatural operation en 


Shear your * flock, but not to the * . | 
Bp. Cranmer's Advice to the Cleary. 


In addition to the Fenths, or what are called the Great Tythes, the 
Iriſh clergy have cuſtoms, peculiar, I believe, to that country, of 
demanding certain ſmall dues, which, to an Engliſh reader, muſt ap- 
pear as curious, as to me they appear oppreſſive. Beſides the Tenths 
of Milches, Pigs, and Poultry, the vicar's favourite objects, as in 
England, a demand is made for ſurplice fees, and, ch 18 ſingular, 


even in caſes were no duty is performed, viz. Marriage Money, Chriſ- _ 


* 


8 
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* The Roman Catholics are not the flock belonging to. the Proteſtant eſtabliſn me nt; 


none are the parſon's flock but ſuch as are his eee che reformed church; and to 
fuch I would ſay with the poet, 


Who at the altar ſerve, ſhould by the altar live,” 
tening, 


— 5 
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| tening, and Purification Money j which are 125 to the church by ber. ; 
ſons of all denominations.” 

Pirſt. Marriage Money. For the ee e T4 a marriage be 
tween a Roman Catholic couple 6 performed by their own pariſh prieſt, 
the parſon claims four ſhillings and fix pence ! This is a fixed modus, 
agreed upon between the prieſt and the parſon; a demand which the poor 
unbeneficed prieſt oftentimes) 18 obliged to pay, although the parties were 
unable, and perhaps unwilling, to contribute the ſmalleſt part to- 
. wards it. Both prieſt and parſon are oftentimes cheated of their dues ; 
for many a couple who intend to marry, lay hold of a frier, common- 
ly called a © curſe of Curran, who; for /ixpence and a glaſs of whiſky, 
performs the marriage ies. behind a hedge, ans there is no more 
ceremony about it. | 

Second. Chriſtening and Puri cation le 1 once | ane a war- 
rant, iſſued by a juſtice of peace for the county of Weſtmeath, againſt 
a poor Roman Catholic, to recover two ſhillings and ſixpence, due to 
the parſon of the pariſh of Mullingar, for his wife's Purification.” Be- 
| fore a warrant can be obtained, it is neceſſary to prove the woman to 
have had a child, that ſhe was en in the way of nurſing, and that 
the dues to the eſtabliſhed Church had not been paid. To cluds a 
ſearch, women often attempt to conceal, from the prying eye of the 
Proctor or Tythe Farmer, their infants and the cradle; ſhould, how- 
ever, a ſuſpicion ariſe, theſe gentry, without ceremony, examine their | 
breaſts, to diſcover whether they are in the way of nurſing or giving 
ſuck. Something like this gave riſe to Wat Tyler's inſurrection. Hiſ- 
tory informs, that the Collectors of the Poll tax of that time wanted 
Tyler to pay for a daughter; but he pleading her non- age, the Col- 
lector proceeded to examine her, for her puberty. Although the en- 
raged man loſt his life, with many others, in the inſurrection, man- 
kind in general could but approve his oppoſition, and that of his 
tizans, to ſuch unnatural and wicked e. | 


The 


— 


* 14 35 „ 
The IN infurreGiin * rebellion is not the firſt within our 
own memory that has been occaſioned in Ireland, on account of 


Tenths and ſmall dues being rigorouſly demanded by the eſtabliſhed 
Clergy. About thirty years ago an inſurrection broke out by a ſet of 


people calling themſelves Hearts of Steel. This was occaſioned by 
the following, very trifling circumſtance : A corpſe. had been interred 
in the church yard of a pariſh in the county of Armagh, without 
paying the parſon's dues. This ſo irritated Dr. Kirney, the reſident” 


miniſter of the pariſh, - that he ordered the dead body to be taken up; 


and it lay above ground until it putrified, and became very offenſive, | 


inſomuch that it occaſioned the people to riſe in a maſs ; they re· in- 


terred the corpſe, drove the doctor from the pariſh, and, as hiſtory 
tells, they perpetrated much miſchief in the north of Ireland, and 
that ſeveral of them were executed, before they were quelled *, * This 
was the only Pre, eſbyterian inſurrection I find recorded in Iriſh hiſtory. 


Family Money, This is a complete Poll Tax, payable to the eſta- 
Vliſhed Ciergy's ; gn and what are ck? in n Ireland, room-keepers, | 
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7 | * _ of 8 Hearts of Steel were brought to Dublin for trial, which want firſt 3 
forth the abilities and rendered popular, the late Chief Baron Burgh; whether, from the 
mercenary unchriſtian babaviour of Dr. Kirney which gave riſe to the inſurrection, or from 


the peeple being brought out of their own county to be tried by ſtrangers; perhaps, ſome- 


thing of both circumſtances; together with Mr. Huſſy Burgh's oratory exerted in their fa- 
vour, they were, to the aſtoniſhment of moſt people, every man acquitted by a county of Dub- 


lin jury. I enquired after Dr. Kirney, who was (in 1782) alive, and then reſided in Dub- 
lin ;s he had not, as I was informed, yentured once, ſince the inſurrection, to viſit bis pariſh, 
The Tythe Laws, within the laſt twenty years, have been far more hateful and oppreſſive 


than formerly, From a determination by the Chief Baron, now Lord Yelverton, the Clergy 
have in the South of Ireland, taking Tythes of Potatoes, the principal, nay the ſtaple article 


that feeds the people ; ; and of turf, compoſing food, and firing, the only comforts the poor of 


Ireland can be ſaid to poſſeſs; after turf, it remains to be ſeen whether the #/ of tbe ſea are not 


Tytheable. Well might the poet ejaculate, as as if he his been r n with de 
ex tortions of the Jri/h Tythe Farmer: | 


" | 1 8 Through all the ſcenes of eule [i run; 
| e Parſon' . rod has 52 plague 1 in ONE,” 


of 


VVUVͤ mn 1 
of every Kuen pay ten pence each for Head Money. 1 knew 2 
Roman Catholic tailor, being a raom-keeper (an inmate): red 

| fix weeks in the goal of Inniſkillin for ſix pence Family Money. 

I. rented a lodging in that town with five in family, and one morn-" 

ing I was awakened, and told two gentlemen wanted me; when I 

came out of my bed chamber I found in the parlour two ruffian look- © 

ing fellows, each armed with a brace of piſtols and a cutlas : the firſt 
words . uttered were © Half a crown, Sir, Family Money, due to Dr. | 

Smith.“ It did not avail to ſay I was a lodger ; that I knew of no 

taxes I had a right to pay; that I begged time to be informed, &c. 
&c. but pay the money I muſt, or an article of- furniture would taken 

away by force of arms. They ſaid, if I thought myſelf aggrieved, 1 

might apply to the provoſt ; I therefore paid the money, and did ap- 

ply to the provoſt, who faid it was the cuſtom ; and told me, he had 
committed the Roman Catholic tailor, as before mentioned, and 
ſhould have been obliged, by the cuſtom and operation. of the Tythe 

Laws, to have committed me alſo, - if Dr. Smith's" proctors had not 

found an article that would anſwer the Doctor's demand. The 

firſt, and only time I was ever put in fear-of my life and robbed of 
half a crown, was by Dr. Smith's myrmidons; I fay robbed, for 

ſuch extortion and injuſtice is not ſupportable by the common 
law of England; nor by any exiſting ſtatute of the Iriſh par- 
| lament ; and, in all caſes where the legiſlature of Ireland has not pre- 
ſcribed the limits of tythes and ſmall dues, and in every other caſe, all 
determinations, if brought to trial, muſt, according to the conſtitution 
of Ircland, be determined upon the N of the common law of 

England. | 

[The living of 3 netts to Dr. Smith between cight aid Ry 
hundred pounds a year. He was a Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, and it may not be improper here to notice, that a Fellow of the | 


College will never accept of a living of leſs value: the reaſon is, that a : 
fellowſhip is worth, at the loweſt calculation, five hundred pounds per 


E : ; annum , 


(616) 
annum, many of them are ſtill more profitable the Fellows will not 
leave a certainty, eaſily acquired, to undergo tlie fatigues and vexation 
oftentimes attending the collection of tenths and ſmall . unleſs they 


are very well paid for it.] 


The ſame pariſhAwhich yields a princely revenue to 5 th church, con- 
tains ſome hundreds of nonconforming inhabitants, perhaps a thouſand, 
moſt probably of the Romiſh perſuaſion. The charge of theſe to the 
prieſts is quite a ſlavery, for which he receives his dues on a Lord's 


day in farthings, halſpence, and ence, dropped into a box ſet on a ſtool 
at the chapel door, or at the gate of a field if he has no chapel #. 


In very large and fertile pariſhes I have known, that the year | 
7 04 there have not ſometimes been 5 but ſeldom to exceed 
fifty Proteſtant communicants. 


Mr. Young (Iriſh Tour, vol, II. Part II.) bak the following otra 


tion on Iriſh © churches where there are no congregations; and then 


in a note he ſays, % The aſſertion is not founded, on the following 
charge, in the national accounts, 1 779, ns one might preſume 


' ſomething upon it: 


« To the board of firſt fruits for building new clinichies, and 
rebuilding old churches, in Such par iſhes \ as no divine public . 
ſervice has been performed for twenty years pa. Coco“ 


"Ihe Editor of this Eſſay defires to add, for the information : 


of all true Chriſtians, the following account of expendi- 
ture, from the firft fruits, towards repairing and building 
Roman Catholic chapels, viz. from the conqueſt of Ire- #- 5. d. 
d, by William III. to the preſent time, - - 0 o 0 


* The Roman Catholic chapels; only a few years ago, adopted muſic in "their ſervice. A 


| wag of the College, who well knew the extreme poverty of the prieſts in general, wrote the 


following lines upon one of the doors of Denmark Street Tos which was the firſt that had 


truſic: 


70 „Where the muſic i is the people i is. 
Where the people is the Fartbing is. 
Where the farthing is the prieſt is.“ 


The 


"The Editor cannot help thinking, chat the Government has been 


1 very 'remils, in this reſpect, towards the Roman Catholics of Ireland; 


and is of opinion, that if his Majeſty s miniſters had aſſiſted them in 
keeping up their chapels and ſupporting their clergy, they would have 
been ever devoted to the ſervice of his family and Government; even 
Mr. Young acknowledges they are 7 grateful and a loyal people.” 
Many thouſands of theſe perſons in various parts aſſemble every Sab- 

bath day at the foot of hills, with only a hovel for the ALTAR, very much 
in the form of a cow-ſtall, where they hear Maſs in the open air, and 
in all kinds of weather; ; as they have been deprived the uſe of their 
on churches, which they were compelled to reſign to the clergy of 
the Engli iſh eſtabliſhment, it behoves Government to erect for them, 
and ſuperintend, their places of religious worſhip. 

In the pariſh where I reſided, Killimard, near the town of Donegall, 
there were about forty Proteſtant communicants. The Romans always at- 
tended the veſtries held at the church, and voted wine for our ſacrament, 
and money for repairs of the church, to be raiſed upon themſelves and the 
pariſh at large, without one difſentient ; the Preſbyterians were not quite 
ſo obedient, What reflections, to minds that can refle&, muſt agitate the 
ſoul of a Chriſtian, juſt come from his devotion 1 in a comfortable warm 
pew in the church, and immediately on leaving it, to have in his view, 
ſome hundreds of his fellow pariſhioners bare headed and on their 
knees, in all weathers, praying to and praiſing their God in the open 
air! With the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion have I often beheld this; 
and the only relief I could receive was, as often to ride away as faſt as 

poſſible, from hearing and ſeeing a ſpectacle ſo mortifying to the. ſeel- 
ings of human nature. Much as I diſlike the general character of the 

Earl of Briſtol, Biſhop of Derry, yet I muſt in juſtice to the liberality 
of his lordſhip, who has, Jam well informed, built ſeveral chapels for 
the Cathohes 1 in his dioceſe, at his own expence &“: other bribops may 
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” Tus lordſhip alſo gave two hundred pounds to repair meeting bouſes for the Diſſenters. 
| | have 


1 18 3 
have done the 1 but I never heard of any; yet, 1 doubt n not, but 5 
ſome of their lordſhips may have contributed, with . to the ſame. | 


| purpoſe. / _ 


The nobility, Totes, Re r of 1 are not ſatisfied 
with keeping in their families any ſervants, or labourers, of the Romiſh. 
perſuaſion (and there are few to be had that are not) unleſs they con- 
ſtantly attend the Maſs ; for, thoſe who are not regular in this duty, 
are very irregular in other matters; in ſhort, are not to be truſted; 
ſince, therefore, the generality of people acknowledge, by this, the 
 ncceffity of the Maſs, for their own protection and happineſs, ariſing : 
from faithful dependents, the inattention of the Proteſtants to the 
livelihood of the prieſts, and the neglect to build them chapels, is, per- 
haps, the very worſt ceconomy, and has always appeared to me a mat- 
ter of aſtoniſhment. The Engliſh made a conqueſt of Canada; you 
have there an Engliſh adminiſtration and a Popiſh religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. I hear of no religious cabals ever happening between the go- 
vernment and people ; on the contrary, all his happineſs and tranquil- 
lity ; Quebec _ is ſecure, The Engliſh conquered Ireland, alſo a 
Popiſn country; you govern the country with an Engliſh-Iriſh admi- 
niſtration, overturn the old religion, introduce the reformed as the true 
church, and make it penal to worſhip. God in any other way ! ! the 
conſequence has been bickering and heart-burnings in Ireland, on ace 


| count of religion ever ſince, What ſort of government, the king” 5 


* 


new 7 f ubjects, the Hottentats, are to have, remains to be ſeeth; this, * © 


* 


* In the act for ſettling the government of Babe, or, as it is now called, Upper and Lower 
Canada, the Romiſh prieſts are allowed to receive Tythes for lands, &c. held by thoſe of the 
Romiſh perſuaſion ; and reſtricted only from receiving Tythes from lands, &c. held by Pro- 


tteſtants. 31 Geo, III, cap. 31. p. 1287. The council and legiſlature are compoſed of Romans 


and Proteſtants, It is almoſt irreconcileable with common ſenſe, to ſuppoſe one King go- 


verns the two countries, Ireland and Canada in the one the king is adviſed to treat the Ro- 
44” 4 


mans with the tenderneſs of a kind father, which has hitherto ſecured to his majeſty a true 
allegiance from Canada; in the other, the utmoſt pillage and extortion has for a century been 


exerciſed againſt the Romans, which has, during the above period, been the FRG of 8 8 
too much blood in our fiſter kingdom of [reland, ; 


TE 


1 10) | | 

believe, that if the Hottentots are uſed no better than the poor Iriſh 
| have betn for ſeveral generations, it will not be very eaſy for us long 5 
to retain the Cape of Good Hope. The tiger may be tamed, only 
feed him well. Vide Grattan's Speech in the Appendix. Certain I 
am, were the Iriſh better treated, better neighbours, and, as I ſaid 
before, more loyal ſubjects are not to be found, 1 firmly believe, in 
any country. | 

The church livings in Leland are wah from one hundred bs four- 

teen hundred pounds per annum. By any thing I have propoſed, 
ſhould my plan be adopted, their value will not be one ſhilling leſs. | 
The amount is not ſo much complained of as the manner of aſſeſſing 
and collecting the quantum. And yet, concerning the aſtoniſhing 
amount of the revenues attached to the church in Ireland, I beg leave 
to make a remark on the very great inequality in the diſtribution of 
thoſe revenues. It will be aſked by thoſe uninformed, how are the 
Roman Catholic prieſts ſupported ? The church revenues arc paid 
fifteen ſhillings in twenty by Nonconformiſts. Do the prieſts receive 

any part of this revenue? Not a ſhilling ! . 

I know it has been ſaid that the prieſts are men of 3 cha- 


racer, and, a worſe quality attached to them, no doubt; they are 


ſaid to be enemies to Government 7. 

Many of the prieſts may be very undeferving. The want of a liberay 
education; the grovelling and precarious manner of procuring where- 
with to buy food and raiment, evince it. Some there may be devoid of 
proper converſe, living in the wild parts of the kingdom. Theſe cauſes 
properly conſidered, the undeſerving part of them not being more nu- 
merous is no ſmall aſtoniſhment, eſpecially when an act of parliament 
holds out forty pounds per annum (an intolcrable burden on the 
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+ Quere, Would the Church of England miniſters ſupport the Government a whit better, 
if ries were not paid for it? I think many of them would not; hut imo this field for diſcuſſion 
I ſhall not enter. 
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public) as a bribe for their apoſtacy. Very few prieſts recant, and en- 
ter into the Eſtabliſhed Church, but ſuch as are excommunicated by 
the Romiſh church for bad behaviour. On the other hand, I have 
| known men of learning amongſt the prieſts, of the moſt gentle and 
ſociable manners, and of the pureſt morals, ſubſiſting, as I before ſaid, 

upon the moſt precarious benevolence, received in arthings or half- 
fence at the chapel doors, from their congregations. 
In the year 1793 the Government of Ireland conferred on the Ro- 
man Catholics a fort of emancipation, by repealing certain ſtatutes 

then conſidered as obſolete, and, conſequently, not dreaded, but, 
like many of our penal ſtatutes, hung over their heads. Nothing, 
however, was done for them in alleviation of the grievances they 
ſuffered from the Proctors and Tythe Farmers; nor was any allowance 
given to the prieſts. Indeed, the circumſtance quoted in the early 
part of this Eſſay, of a ſalary in one ſolitary inſtance, was mentioned 
by Dr. Duignan * in the Houſe of Commons, as a very great offence. 
The Doctor related, that, by an act of veltry, the pariſh of St. Ca- 
therines in the city of Dublin had agreed to give ſixty pounds Per an- 
num to a perſon whom they called a Roman Catholic curate.” Morn- 
ing Chronicle, March 14, 1793. Had this example, inſtead of meet- 
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* Nicknamed the up and down Doctor, from the following circumſtance : Before Mr. Grat- 
tan brought forward his motion againſt Tythes, the college ty/be-mongers applied to him to fit 
for his picture ; after they got it, and he had exerted himſelf in parliament in the Tythe bu- 
ſineſs, the luminous, liberal, and enlightened Fellows of Trinity College, would not permit the 
picture to be put up. When Lord Fitzwilliam went over, then up went Grattan ; Lord Fitz- 
william being recalled, down again came Grattan When the picture was up, it was neither a 
credit to Mr. Grattan nor to the College—a mere daub—a twenty, pounds portrait; and, al- 
though a miſerable thing of its kind, there were more Boards all, yr controverſy about 
| putting up and taking down poor Grattan's picture, than on many queſtions of Mathematics 
or Natural Philoſophy that ever were argued in the Univerſity. Dr. Brown has written two 
volumes whilſt the moſt learned churchmen—tythe-mongers—have been ſettling the fate of Mr. 
Grattan, It is aid to be untrue that the portrait has been deſtroyed ; but is papered up, and 


frands behind the provoſt's chair, ready for another exhibition when the times change, Vide 
Morning Chronicle, Nov. 30, 1798. 


ing 


: 8 * 21). 5 
ing Sa been followed by every pariſh i in the kingdom; or, in- 
deed, had it only been more general, it is very probable the prieſts, 
finding themſelves in poſſeſſion of this little ſalary, ſmall as it was, yet, 
coming to them in ſo handſome a manner, from the pariſh at large, 

I ſay it is very probable; nay, more than . probable, the preſent infur- 
rection and rebellion would not have happened; but if it had broken 
out, it is very reaſonable to believe, that we ſhould not have heard of 
the number of prieſts who were found fighting ſo boldly in the front 
ranks of the inſurgents. I conſider what the Government of Ireland 
have recently done for the Roman Catholics, not having moderated the 
| laws relating to, and the manner of collecting, Tythes, as ſtopping 
| ſhort of their deſign of healing animoſities, holding out to them, as it 
were, a mere noſe zgay which afforded no fragrance, becauſe they till 
keep back from the people that — which their n and ; 
hard caſe demands. OO 

To illuſtrate another ella in che early part of this Eſſay, viz. that 
the pooreſt of the people in general were the huſbandmen, and con- 
tributed, by their induſtry in tillage, moſt to the payment of Tythes to 
the Engliſh Church, I beg leave to ſtate a caſe, which every Iriſhman 
knows is not a ſingular one, but general throughout the kingdom, the 
ſouth of Ireland in particular. 
About ſixteen years ago I perſonally knew one Conſtance, who held 
a farm belonging to Gibbon Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare's late father, con- 
ſiſting of nine acres only, including a very ſmall orchard, ſituate cloſe 
to the turnpike gate leading to the city of Limerick, for which he 
paid fy pounds per acre, beſides tythe of corn, hay, fruit, parochial, 
and county taxes. Conſtance was by trade a wheel maker, and his 
wife an induſtrious woman. With all their induſtry, the produce of 
the land, the orchard, whecl making, ſpinning, &c. and paying an 
annual rent of fifty-four pounds, a more wretched cabbin and family 
I ſcarcely ever bcheld all over Ireland. Conſtance did not hold under 
a middle-man., It matters little to the 1 in general whether 


they | 


1 1 22) 
they are | tenants, immediately under the original, or a 5 "I | 
tyrant: the farmer, mu pay the rack-rent, take it from whom 
he may. I left my horſe to graze in this farm whilſt lat- 
tended the aſſizes at Limerick, and had frequent opportunities 
of remarking the manners and mode of life of this family. Po- 
tatoes and butter milk was their general food. Except theſe two 
articles, and ſometimes a herring, all the produce of their farm, 

all the man could earn in wheel making, all the woman could 
earn in ſpinning, was little enough to pay the landlord, the par- 
ſon, and other taxes. They never flept upon a feather or any bed but 
ſtraw ; ſeldom taſted meat, but at the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, 
and Whitſuntide. The pooreſt of the cabinneers will be extravagant 
out of reſpe& to the occafion, although they have not, for 2 anne 
afterwards a ſhoe or a ſtocking to wear. | 

Takang the whole of the caſe of theſe unhappy creatures, together, 
in the recital, of, and reflection on, which 

aa a man may drop a tear, and be forgiv n; | 
what reaſonable perſon will wonder gt inſurrections in Ireland : and do 
not the before recited oppreſſions, if not ſufficiently, in ſome degree, 
plead in their behalf, for the enormities they have committed? 

I hall conclude this Narrative with juſt aſking Lord Clare, and all 
- others who keep a ſet of ſlaves, like the poor Conſtance, upon their 

eſtates, that if the Houſe of Commons had attended to Mr. Grattan' s | 

application in 1788, which, as will be ſeen, was v0 alter tlie mode, not 
the amount, of the dues to the Clergy, would the rebellion have hap- 
pened in the extent it has done? Whether his Lordſhip of Clare, 
ſuppoſing the alteration, would have taken the. advantage of the be- 
nevalence of Parliament, and have added to the fix pounds per acre, 
paid by the ſaid Conſtance, or any other of his tenants, alike ſituated, 
any additional ſum, becauſe, in/lead of Tenths and Small Dues hey 
were to pay the parſon only an acreable ſtipend; agreeably to the follow- 
ing Plan, which was publiſhed in Dublin in 1 782, and is very ſimilar 
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to the one in the Appendix, Which“ was offered to the conſideration of 
the Iriſh Parliament i in 1 1788. e , aa 


* 
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for the better Maintenance of the Clergy in the Kingdom of Ireland 3” 
IN LIE U OF TYTHES, 


I. Obtain the value of every parith, or union of A; or bring ſubject oTythes, 1 : 
out the kingdom, for ten years paſt, diſtinguiſhing each year. Let the average of theſe ten years 
be taken, and whatever the ſum ſhall amount to, fix that ſum as the yearly i income for the mi- 
niſters of the ſeveral pariſhes for thirty-one years, and pay the ſame to the clergy without 
deduction, or any — whatſoever, leaving the = lands untouched, in their own 


poſſeſſion. 
Ih; Tythes, great and final, of every dſeription to ceaſe during the above mentioned 


term of years, 

III. No ſurplice fees, pant tdlen money, &c. to be paid to the clerics of the eſtabliſhed 
church, but by perſons of their own communion, or, by theſe 2hbo make uſe of its ſervices; and 
in this reſpect, to put the Iriſh upon the ſame footing as the people are in England; wobere, if the Clergy 
are not called upon for their Pater Noſter, engl act more cbaritable . the FO Clergy , they _ 


A 


no Pence. 
IV. Enter the miniſter s income yearly on the pariſh book amongſt the ſundry e as 


the ſum neceſſary for the uſe of the church. Alſo, a farther ſum of fifty pounds yearly for the 
prieſt of the Romiſh church, or a proportionate ſum if he officiates in more pariſhes than one. 
The ſum total, therefore, for religious purpoſes will then appear; and, let the amount be 
what it may, might be provided for partly by a caſual revenue, in the following manner: 
1. To the church wardens, one ſhilling per acre on all biſhop's lands in the pariſh, to be paid 
by the tenant holding immediately under the bi ſhop.— Theſe lands are, in general, not the 
worſt in the dioceſe, and are the loweſt ſet in the kingdom; and, except perpetuities, are 
eſteemed the moſt permanent and profitable leaſes that are held. The profits of theſe 
leaſes being generally very great, and, as church lands, not ſubject to Tythes, it is but rea- 
ſonable that ſomething ſhould be paid out of them in the aggregate, in aid of the church. 
2. To the church warden one ſhilling an acre on all abbey lands, for the ſeveral reaſons be- 
fore urged reſpecting biſhops lands above mentioned, to be paid by the proprietors.—Theſe 
lands are the beft in the kingdom, aud what is remarkable, have ever been exempt from Tythes, 
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3. To the ich warden' all farplice fees, or, if received by 25 man the amount to > be 
carried to the credit of the pariſh, 


If any other means can be found out in aid of the cafuat 1 revenue of the church, or if any of 
the above articles ſhould be thought exceptionable, the church wardens may make up the de- 
ſiciency by a general tax per acre on the land of the pariſh at large, in the ſame manner as the 
county tax is applotted; a method, even if the caſual revenue were to produce little or nothing, 

would, in the opinion of many reſpectable gentlemen whom I have conſulted, be much more 
| equitable, and produce a more honourable maintenance for the clergy, than that of zentbs and 
ſmall dues, partially, and ſometimes, as I have already ſhewn, oppreſſively exacted. 


/ 


ON THE DIVINE RIGHT OF TYTHES. 


The principle of the divine right to Tenths appears to be pretty gen 
nerally deſpiſed. I have hitherto been conſidering Tythes merely as 
temporals ; nor do I venture an opinion concerning the ſpirituality of 
them. Mr. Grattan, indeed, ſays ſomething againſt it, (for which 
ſee the Appendix.) A work publiſhed by a Mr. Leſlie is certainly the 
beſt defence of the divine right J have met with. Below are a few 


quotations pro and con, from Mr. Leſlie and other collectors. 


If it be a truth, that we nah to honour the Lord with our havoc; if that be part of his 
| worſhip, of the honour due unto his name; if the determinate quantum of a tenth part has been 
che received notion and practice of the whole earth, ever ſince the beginning, as far as we have 
any account of time; if God has promiſed great bleſſings, as well temporal as eternal, to our 
| performance of this part of religious worſhip, the due payment of Tythe to him, and threatened 
the neglect thereof with ſevere judgements, even to curſe whole nations, accounting it as 
robbing of himſelf; and if we. have ſeen this made good in the Heathen nations, as well as 
| amongſt Jews and Chriſtians, and viſited many years after it was committed, in following ge- 
nerations, to ſhe w that he forgets not this fin, though he may long bear with it,” 


Mr. Leſlic then concludes his book thus : : 


And if a modern example will be any encouragement, he that writes this does dure the 
reader, that he knows now, at this preſent, where Tythes are, and have been ſome time, 
punctually paid according to the rules before ſet down, and tbe effetts haue been wonderful, more 

#han a bundred fold, and in manner extremely remarkable and ſurprifing.” 
The Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1 789, p. 446, 


whence the above extracts are copied, rather — as well as 


la- | 
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1 aſks, x as 1 he qoubted the fag, What pariſh Joes the „ 8 
thor allude to? Again, 5 


60 Tythes in Flanders were formerly always taken in kind; but, ſome crops were ex · 
empted from this abominable tax; as to render Tythe free all graſſes, cattle, and crops of 5: x 2 
the pulſe kind. The farmer could not carry his.corn ſubje& to Tythe, until he had carried FF 
. the tenth to the barn belonging to the Parſon; who contended here, that the Tythes belong PE | N 

to them of divine right.” Granted for a moment ; but does it belong to them of divine right to 
_ colle& it oppreſively. Annals of Agriculture, vol. XIV. p. 330. 1790. 


« And, anciently, when Tythes were apt to be conſidered as a ſpiritual property, held by dr- 7 e 
vine right, it appears, that Popes exerciſed the power of exempting from Tythes, not only the 
lands of abbies and monaſteries, but alſo thoſe of ſome lay orders, ſuch as the knights tem- 
plars, and knights hoſpitalers; and uſed to ſell bulls or grants for this purpoſe ; till at laſt, an 
a& was made to prevent it, 2 Hen, IV. ch. 4. [This act of prevention, however, never ex- 
tended to Ireland. By which it appears, that even in thoſe days there exiſted a power of 
alienating the Tythes of the church, when there ſeemed to be a proper occafion. And the 
public welfare 1s ſurely a more important occaſion than the gratification of an order of 
knights.“ Vide Plan for raiſing 3,000,0001. by the Sale of the Tythes in England, p. 20. 
1798. publithed by Hatchard. e N 


APPENDIX. „ 


EXTRACT FROM THE DEBATES OF THE IRISH HOUSE OP 
| COMMONS*, THURSDAY, FEB. 14, 1788, ON TYTHES. V 


Mx. GRATTAN faid 1t was not his intention to ſurpriſe the Houle, by 
introducing ſo important a ſubje& as that of Tythes ; he would prefer ſub- 
mitting the grievances complained of by the peaſantry to a committee, who 
_ . would examine whether they really exiſted or not: for which purpoſe he 


moved, That a Commuttee be gay to enquire if there 1s any juſt cauſe of 
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Theſe debates were very generally circulated through both kingdoms, particularly in 


a2 pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. Ridgway in 1788. The Editor therefore will only take a ſhort 
extract, the better to illuſtrate bi own Narrative. 


— 
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diſcontent in the provinre of Munſter, and alſo to enquire if the late exceſſes com- 
mitted in the province of Munſter, and counties of Kilkenny and Carlow, were 

on account of Tythes, or on account of the collection of them ; and alſo what 
| 9 fhould be afforded them ; and to report their opinion thereon.” 
With reſpect to the payment of the clergy, whoſe incomes I would ra- 
ther angment than diminiſh, three plans have occurred to me: 

The firſt is, To pay the Cry the full amount of what, on a fair ave- 
rage, they have received for ſeveral years prior to the -diſturbances com- 
plained of, which amount mode be raiſed by 3 in the manner of 
other country charges.“ N | 

The ſecond is, To inſtitute a general modus in lieu' of Tyihe.” 

The third is, © A combination of modus of commutation, by a general 
W of every county; a certain ſum to be allowed for every acre pader 
tillage, and the whole county at large to be the ſecurity of the clergy man.” 
This I aſſert to be not only practicable, but eaſy. of accompliſhing, for 
fimilar ſurveys are every year made in almoſt every county in Ireland. Gen- 
tlemen muſt obſerve that there is a vaſt difference between a fair inquiry, 
which is the ſole object of my motion, and a poſitive Ears which = 
may bind down Parliament to a ſpecific plan. 

The ArronxETY GEX ERAI ſaid, I differ altogether from the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman as to the mode of taking up the ſubject. I cannot 
think it right, that, with the concurrence of this Houſe, the idea of redreſs 
ſhould be ſet afloat ; thus to heat the imaginations of the people, without 
any poſitive remedy in view to allay them. I will not therefore conſent So - 
the Committee of Inquiry propoſed by him, for I am ſure that a more ef- 

fectual means to increaſe the diſturbances that exiſt, and to diſturb the 
public tranquillity, could not be taken. My Right Honourable Friend has 
abmitted it to be a. matter of ſuch difficulty, as to call for the greateſt ef- 
forts of the wiſeſt heads to determine it with prudence, and yet he wants the 
| Houſe to enter inſtantly into a Committee, in order to aſcertain whether 
any juſt cauſe of diſcontent exiſts im the province of Munſter, or in the 
| countics of Kildare or Carlow, on account of Tythe, or the collection of 
ITyythe; and if any, to report the ſame, with their opinion thereon. If his 
abilities, confeſſedly ſo great, have not been able to deviſe any plan which 
he can vouch for, and pofitively recommend, I think it would be madneſs | 
5 5 to 
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to agitate the ſubje& at al. But if he is in bene of any htte, in in 
God's name, let him propoſe-i it. He well knows that the Houſe will liſten 

with partialiay to any propoſal coming from him. If it ſhall appear to be 
ſuch as I can i 1 ſhall Se 1 it; if not, 1 muſt only v vote 


| N l 1 


Lord Neis f Wetäded Mr. Grattan' s motion. 1 candy ſaid: his 


Lordſhip, forbear mentioning the oppreſſions and diſtreſſes under which tlie 


poor in the ſouth of Ireland labour. I reſide in that part of the kingdom, 
and therefore cannot be ignorant of them. The. people. who cultivate the 
| poor lands in the county of Cork are utterly unable to pay Tythe of ang 
kinds, and yet Tythe of every kind is moſt rigorouſly demanded from them. 


Many demands made by the clergy are illegal. I have myſelf been cited to 


an eccleſiaſtical court for payment of an illegal demand, and which, illegal . 
and exorbitant as it was, I ſhould have been obliged to comply with, with- 


out ever having joined iſſue, were T a poor man. If a Committee is ap- 


pointed, gentlemen will have an 3 of e into che merits of 


the buſineſs. | 
Mr. Bnowxx, (of thi College) ſaid he fole much difficulty in 1 


the Right Honourable Gentleman, whoſe romantic ſucceſs and ſplendid 
abilities had long inſured his triumph. He could not however at preſent 


ſubmit to his motion, it being in his mind replete with an inconſiſtency 
that did not uſually mark his meaſures. The honourable member, continued 
he, has eftabliſhed our conſtitutional rights on a foltd foundation, but would he 


now ſhake it by ſuffering, an innovation on our eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem ? It 
would, {aid he, be a taſk replete with difficulty and danger to attempt alter- 


ing ſo ancient a fyſtem ; and the abſurdity of ſuch a meaſure being adopted, 
having no colour of reaſon why it ſhould, was ſo evident, that any remark 
on it would appear ſuperfluous to the Houſe, He aſked Mr. Grattan, who 


authoriſed him to become the arbiter between the clergy and 7heir Hoc? * 


Mr. Browne concluded by declaring that, content with his e he 
ſhould oppoſe the motion for a. Committee. 


Mr. Gnarrax. If I can judge from appearances, there ſcams bs: a ge 
engem oppoſition to this meaſure. My predicament muſt of courle bea 


worry >. * , * - 
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Sogular one, as 1 am cenſured by one Honourable Gentleman for no/ pro- 
ducing a plan, and by another for | producing ofie which has been emphati- 


1 cally declared to threaten injury to the ſtate. Thus, by the ſame ſpecies of 
ſophiſtry, I am charged with being an arbiter between the clergy and their 


flock without any authority. If it is criminal to wiſh to heal the breach 
fubſiſting between the clergy and the laity; then I have materially erred ; 

if to deny me the opportunity of doing this is meritorious, the people of 
Ireland muſt be convinced to whom they are obliged. Are not the commo- 
tions that diſturbed the peace of the country too notorious to be denied: Is 


it not the uſage of the parliaments of both kingdoms, in ſimilar caſes, toin- 
veſtigate the cauſe, and ſtrike at the root of the evil. If this has been tlie 


caſe, then, Sir, I tread on conſtitutional ground, and will not heſitate to 
ſay, that an inquiry ought to be made, and if it ſhould appear that the ſub- 


ject 3s oppreſſed, redreſs ſhould follow. If you deny this, you deny the ex- 


iftence of the conſtitution. Sir, there are men ready to appear at your bar, 


who are enabled to prove on their oaths, that the commonalty are mon- 


ſtrouſly aggrieved. Call theſe men to your bar; humanity demands it, and 
their oppreſſions require it; and if they cannot clearly ſupport their allega- 
tions, it will be to the Houſe a matter of triumph. It is, Sir, painful to re- 


flect that ſo much oppreſſion exiſtsʒ that this ee falls chiefly on that 


moſt uſeful body, our huſbandmen. 


It has been afferted on the part of the clergy, or ache of their proctors, 
that though their charges ſometimes carried the feature of extortion, ſtill the 


full tenth was ſeldom taken; and they even dared the oppreſſed to ſhew one 


inſtance where any part of the laity's property had been illegally Tythed. 
The laft aſſertion I am warranted to fay is a glaring violation of truth, for I 


can ſhew, to the full ſatisfaction of this Houſe, that turf has been Tythed 


— illegally Tythed. And, alſo, where men have been refractory, and would 


not ſubmit to what they knew was a groſs impoſition, that Is ve been 


dragged before an eccleſiaſtical court; that the deciſion of theſe diſgraceful 
courts made the defendants enter into ſecurity for the illegal payment of 


Tytde r ts rf, and not being able to accompliſh that payment, wretches 


who had ſearcely a rag to protect them from the inclemency of the elements, 
were caſt into a loathſome priſon — became martyrs 10 extortion, and victius 


2 


fo violated juſtice.— Sir, it is obvious and degrading to the conſtitution, to 
| ſee extortion. aſſume the pomer of legiſlation, and commuting its own ex, 


action by laying a tax of two ſhillings on each hearth for Hils of poor crea- 
tures, many of whom had not a coal to kindle. Is not ſuch rapacity con- 
trary to juſtice, and repugnant to law? for the law particularly exempts crea- 
tures of poor condition from the national hearth tax; which, under the name 


of ſmoke-money, is ſeized on by the rigorous and relentleſs Tythe proctor. I. 
| have the opinion of a learned lawyer, who as been lately tranſlated to the ſeat 
of juſtice, to ſay-that the parſon, the proctor, or Tythe farmer, who pre- 
ſumes to exact a Tythe of turf, or the tax of ſmoke-money, and the eccle- 
fiaſtical judge who acquieſces with them, all act contrary to law, were liable 
to exemplary puniſhment. ¶ A cry of hear, lear.] A Tythe of furze has alſo 


been claimed and obtained, though they were not cut for ſale, but ſpent or 
conſumed on the - premiſes ; nay, the moſt trifling article of the wretched 
pariſhioner falls a ſacrifice to the graſp of avarice. I now aſk, Gentlemen, 


is it poſſible for exaction to invent a more cruel and ſevere tax than theſe I 


ſubmit for conſideration ? Than the firſt charge nothing can be more exorbi- 
tant, except the enormous charge of the proctor, which is 25. in the pound, for 
collecting his own exaction, a tax that may as juſtly be levied for the ſupport 


of the clergyman's domeſtics.— After this fair and plain ſtatement of facts, can 
it be ſaid that there has been neither oppreſſion nor extortion in Munſter? 


No, ſurely, ſince every thing paid Tythe in that province, that paid Tythe 


any where elſe; and potatoes, Rax, and turf were alſo tythed there, that 


were tythed no where elſe. | 
Having now clearly ſhewn, Sir, that BY 3 counties have been par- 


ticularly aggrieved, I ſhall proceed to ſtate the Tytheable prices charged 
for the different productions of the earth, in the pariſhes then recently diſ- 


turbed ; ; which are according to the following ſtatement : Wheat from 12s, 
to 20s. per acre. Potatoes from 8s. to 19s. ditto. Harley from gs. to 135. 


dilto. Oats from Gs. to 10s. ditto. Meadow from 4s. to 7s. ditto. Flax from 


11s. 70 158. ditto. Beſides, For a little garden 19s. In the county of Cork, 
the ratages are : Potatoes 10s. per acre. Wheat 16s, ditto. Barley 9s. 9d. 


ditto, Oats 8s. ditto. Meadowing 0s. ditto. Excluſive of this general ſtate- 


ment, Sir, I ſhall produce other inſtances of uncommon extortion, where 
when, 2 tl &c. are Tythed by the ſtone; aps alſo, which the le- 
"Pu 
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giſlature thought it wiſdom to cultivate, has been taxed enormouſly. | In 
Ulſter, Sir, the farmer pays but ſixpence for his flax, be the quantity great or 
ſmall: In Munſter they have exceeded all bounds. Is not this, Sir, an en- 
croachment, and ſuch a one as fully accounts for the diſcontent of the people? 
for 1t is not merely that a living has grown from ſixty pounds to three hundred, 
but the gains of the Proctor and Tythe-farmers, who extracted from the 
peaſant, full twice as much as went into the pocket of the parſon. In corro- 
boration of farther monſtrous extortion, J ſhall read the depoſition of a re- 
ſpectable farmer. , es 
No. I. ſtates that he was charged 16s. an acre Tythe for oats. No. IV. 
ſtates that he was obliged to pay 24s. for two Engliſh acres of wheat, and for 
bull potatoes “, 178. an acre. No VI. ſtates that he was charged 40s. an 
acre for potatoes, which he refuſed to pay; and having been caſt in a ſuit, 
a decree was obtained againſt him, which amounted to fixteen pounds cofts ! 
No. XVI. ſhews that deponent paid 158. an acre for wheat. And No. XVIII. 
aſſerts that he paid fourteen pounds to the clergyman, having been charged 
at the rate of one pound two ſhillings per acre Tythe for potatoes. T heſe 
facts, Sir, are ſupported upon oath ; and there can be no doubt of their au- 
thenticity. Such, I lament to fay, are the exactions practiſed on the Iriſh 
Peaſantry—ſuch are the extortions, nay crimes, that bear the mild name of 
oppreflion—fuch are the iniquitous extortions that call loudly and juſtly for 
reformation. I am concerned to find that Tythes of turf, potatoes, and 
ſmoke-money, are with impunity levied contrary to law. The peafant who 
reſiſts this cruel violation of juſtice, and flies for protection to a petty court, 
ſoon, to his deſtruction, diſcovers that which ſhould have been his aſylum © 
receives him as a devoted victim ; that by the colluſion of the court, or the 
imbecility of the judge, he falls a ſacrifice to his temerity, and a decree is 
obtained which involves him and his family in certain ruin. 
I ſhall now. advert, Sir, to what has been advanced, that the eccleſi ical - 
courts would afford redreſs to the complainants, and relieve them from ſuch 
heavy. oppreſſions. But, Sir, it is well known that the Vicar's Court is like a 
Poliſh Diet, diſtinguiſhed only for injuſtice, and party ; the Judge is always 
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Au ordinary ſort for fattening hogs and feeding horſes and other cattle, 
| | 5 one 
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one of the body, or elſe his appointment proceeds from i it; and though in 
ſome caſes the flagrant juſtice of the individual might controul the partial 
umpire, yet the conftitution of the court is ſuch, that none but a partial 
judge has ever been known to prefide there. That the eccleſiaſtical court is a 

moſt expenſive and grievous judicature, I preſume no man of candour will 

deny. It is well known to the Houſe that the coſts and expences of a ſuit 
in the Vicars Court are ſeldom leſs than 11. 6s. 8d. though the ſum litigated 
may not be more than 5s. In addition to this grievance, the incompetency of 
a witneſs is of no avail to ſet aſide his evidence ;—nay, though he were the 
proctor, or ſervant of the party, and his bias and corruption were evident, 
ſtill his evidence is admiſſible; notwithſtanding he viewed the crop in tlie 
infancy of vegetation, or the ground at the time was red *, when it was impoſ- 


ſible, with any degree of certainty, to anticipate its value, and frequently 


gueſſes at the quantum of land, produce, and value, without ſurvey, weight, 
or meaſure. In the year 1786, I can prove from indiſputable evidence, the 
Tythes of many farms amounted to the rack rent of the landholder; and I 
am aſſured that it is a practice to charge the unſuſpecting huſbandman for 
more acres than he really poſſeſſes. I have a ſurvey, ſworn to, that not only 
proves this, and the infamous exaction of the proctor, but plainly ſhews that, 
in many inſtances, not only the zenth, but the fourth i is extorted from the un- 
protected peaſant. - _ aid; 
Surely, Sir, it will not be aſked, hae what I have NORTE is there not a 
remedy for ſuch egregious impoſition ? That queſtion has been already an- 
ſwered by what I advanced reſpecting the impotency of inferior courts, 
where the expence attending the failure of the pariſhioner's ſuit muſt be at- 
tended by certain deſtruction. —This, Sir, cauſes a fear, that operates to 
the advantage of the proctor, &c. and prevents the object of their plunder 
from ſeeking redreſs in a ſummary way. I lament, Sir, that the clergy are 
ſo very tenacious, that they will not ſuffer or give their approbation to any 
alteration in a ſyſtem that has, time immemorial, given riſe to perſecutions 
and keien en i in this ROO FT. The mild ſpirit of the nds ack does 


r 


A term in Ireland, for ſuch fields where the corn is not altogether above the growd, 
ſufficient to cover the natural appearance of the land. Edit. 
+ It has before been obſerved that it is not altogether the fault * the 6.” See narra- 


tive, p. 12. Edit. | | 
[ 5 not 
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not. ſay,” that oppreffion is of divine right—that the elemental tythe of fire 

ſhall roaſt the tythe-pig of the parſon, or that it is juſt to receive tythe of 
a wretched cottier *. which amounts nearly to the rack rent he idea for his 
farm. 


Sir, the chad of a FIR in the Tri 57 e n is ded with 
double the expence of a ſuit carried on in the ecclefiaſtical courts of En- 
gland, and - is at beſt a — remnant of un, that * immediate 
annihilation. | Bt 

I ſhall now, Sir, recur to the enormities practiſed in the ing: of 
Tythes, and for the purpoſe of convincing the Houſe of the truth of my 
allegations, I ſhall, with permiſſion of the Houſe, read an extract from a 


letter written to me by a es in | Caſhel F, for whoſe veracity I can 
vouch, 


Read a letter which took A wiew of the vinings of ale from the year 
1 774 to 1783 ; which Mr. Grattan, after tay the n with, in 
in. the following manner to comment on.] 

Sir, it appears that in the year 1783, a year of hae, for two Dünen 
and ſixty- five barrels of wheat one pound an acre has been charged, ac- 

cording to the average produce of preceding years, uncommonly produc- 
tive. The Vicars' Court in the dioceſe of Caſhel, appears, from inconteſ- 
tible evidence, to be a moſt iniquitous one. [Copies of decrees taken from 
the rule-book of that court, Mr. Grattan now read.] 
Thus, Sir, it plainly appears that the court calculated the number of 
barrels, which the acre of ame enn or oats might produce, either on 
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* Mr. em 3 no diſtin&ion, an his ſpeech, between the 3 Catholic 
and the Proteflant cottier. I never ſaw a wretched Proteſtant farmer ; ; indeed they are very 
thinly planted, but thoſe I have been acquainted with are, u hat is termed warm; meaning in 
a good way ; the poor Roman catholic in general is the vim. There are various opportuni- 
ties, however, for the proctors to be partial in their aſſeſſment, whom they will they oppreſs; 

and, vice verſa, indulge ; thoſe who go to church pay the ſmalleſt rateage to the church, Edit. 
| + I always underſtood that the oppreflioris of Tythes in the North, and in Connaught, 
&c. were as much complained of as in Munſter. The facts in my Narrative, none of them 
originate in Munſter ; but are practiſed in Leinſter, Ulſter, and Connaught. I apprehend 
Mr. Grattan's ſmoke money to the parſon, in the ſouth, to be applicable, and to mean the ſame 


as my family money in the North; his oblation money in the ſouth, to my roars money 
in Leinſter, Ulſter, and Connaught, Edit. 


the 
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the ſuperficial and partial view of the farm, e or the moſt extraordinary or 
partial eſtimate of their proctors. 2 


I condemn exceedingly the uncertainty of fach Sound for the deciſion 
of property; the minute diviſion in barrels and ſtones, is an ingenious, but 


exceptionable, device to accumulate exaction on the poor. l 1910 
Such abominable extortion, I am ſorry to obſerve, is peculiar to this 


country, and extremely injurious to its commercial intereſts ; a tax on grain 


 diſſipates the ſpirit of mduftry, by driving the peaſant from the ptough to 
leſs valuable purſuits ; a bold and robuſt peaſantry 15 the ſtrength of the 


empire, and the finews of commerce; they ſhould be cheriſhed by the le- 


giſlature with a parental affection; I therefore call upon Government to allevi- 
ate their wrongs, which it will completely do, by regulating that fyſtem which 


is no leſs a degradation to the clerical character, than it 1s repugnant to the 
precepts of Chriſtianity and ſound policy. 


Sir, from the law decrees I have read, it is obvious, that the parſon and 
proctors claim and receive market prices for Tythes ; whereas in juſtice, in 


equity, and in law, Held prices can only be demanded; to inſiſt on market 
price is a monſtrous exaction, it is claiming a Tythe of labour, as well as 


of property, as no allowances are made for digging and drawing ; no re- 


compence given for the trouble or labour of the Peaſant. 


Sir, it appears that in the year 1774, which was a year of aber that for 


350 barrels of beer, or bear, 40 barrels had been exacted for Tythe. 
130 barrels of oats were charged proportionably. _ | 
4256 ſtones of potatoes were charged 425 ſtones for Tytho. 

Hay had been charged 10s a ton *. 125 


3 
47 acres of wheat charged a guinea an acre; and meadow 12s. 


Thus it is plainly proved, by theſe decrees, that the rateages are exorbi- 


tant ; but even theſe extortions will appear trivial, when. compared to the 
rapaciouſneſs of 1783, which was a year of famine ! During this year pota- 


toes had been rated, according to the decree, one guinea an acre—an equita- 


ble famine price !—flax above one guinea an acre, another equitable famine 


» 
—_ 
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* The Editor has ſold, retail, a whole year's crop of = from off a farm i in the county « of 
Weſimeath for 20s. a ton; paid 50s, per acre for his land. Mr, Champneſs, the vicar f 
Mullingar, at 48. an gere, cleared a greater profit from off my meadows, that year, than I, - - 
did, Edit. 


price ! 
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price |—hay 10s. a ton, a very equitable famine price to which f is tacked 
11. 6s. 8d. coſt—all, all equitable famine rateages ! 
From this ſtatement, nothing is more obvious than that the ls and 
their proctors had ſet forth a plenty produce, and thereto annexed a famine 
price, availing themſelves of famine, which was unchriſtian, uncharita- 
ble, and making plenty itſelf the ſcourge/ of the farmer. x 
That this had been done appeared evident from the decrees in + cules of. 
poor people, who, to a good Chriſtian, ſhould have been objects of ſuccour, 
particularly in a year of n and not the devoted r of extortion 
and exact ion. | | | 
In the county of Antrim no Tyte is ; demanded for ibis *, all the 
other Tythe-rates are equally reaſonable with thoſe I have before ſtated. 
When a miniſter of the Goſpel viſits a pariſhioner ſo circumſtanced, and 
claims twelve or fifteen, or ſometimes twenty ſhillings, for an acre of tillage, 
he demands a cHtLD's SHARE ; he extracts alms from a beggar, he adds 
famine to poverty . 5 | = 
Sir, I cannot avoid combating the prevalent opinion, that gentlemen 
| ſhould ſupport the clergy in upholding a ſyſtem, that has neither equity nor 
juſtice to recommend it; this indeed would be a criminal partiality. 
Is it becauſe the burden is removed from the ſhoulders of the rich to thoſe of 
the poor 4 ? Is it under ſuch narrow and confined confiderations you mock 
the complaints of the peaſantry, and refuſe your aid to remove their op- 
preſſion ? 
Beſides the PE WP diſtreſſes I ythes bring on the miſerable 3 
I do inſiſt that no ſyſtem has ever been adopted in this country which more 
effectually involves its intereſt. Tythes, as operating againſt Ny mac 
excite depopulation, and are inconfiſtent with induſtry. ED 
I cannot avoid NG: my abhorrence at clergymen interfering 1n 
7 fanguiaary n Tc 


Query. y 
+ See the caſe of Conſtance, co, Limerick, i in the province of Munſter. Edit. 
* See narrative, p. 4. 85 
9 It is bad policy to appoint. ſo many of the clergy to the commiſſion of the peace, by 
which ey have an opportunity of Ing their own extortion, Lait. 5 


5 Sir, 
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Sir, how diſgraceful muſt it appear to ſee an extenſive army, ſent to sch 
the battles of the clergy and their proctors? How dreadful, how fatal had. 
been the conſequences were they led to action by a barbarian or a bigot ! _ 

Now, after having made theſe ſtatements, I ſhall obſerve, that though 
there is no eircumſtanpe adequate to create or to juſtify diſturbance, there is 
no one object ſo likely to excite commotion as a ſcarcity of the neceſſaries 
of life; nothing can tend ſo much to cauſe that ſcarcity as the exorbitance 
of Tythe-demands *. If, therefore, you wiſh the peace and- tranquillity of | 
Fa kingdom, you will take neceſſary meaſures to prevent that exorbitance, 

firſt ſtep to which purpoſe i is the appointment of a Committee of indem 
on the alledged grievances. | 1 

Theſe are weighty grievances, and of themſelves ſhould indicate 45 ne- 
ceſſity of ſpeedy regulation. But this neceſſity will more ſtrongly appear 
from the fix allegations which I hold in my hand, and which evidence are 
ready to en on LON at the bar of your Houſe. —- Fs a 


ALLEGATIONS. „ 


I. That in certain pariſhes in the fouth, Tythe has been denanded 2 paid 
for articles not Tytheable by law. 

IT. That the Tythe redory in certain pariſhes i in the ſouth, do aſk, extort, and 
receive from the pour pariſhioner, one or two ſhillings in the pound under the de- 
ſcription of reforage, a demand oppreſſive and illegal. 

III. That in certain pariſhes in the ſouth, demands for Tythe had FER exceſ= 
five, and have not obſerved any equity in fro of the ee the poor, or 
rhe manufacturer. 

IV. That in certain pariſhes i in the ſouth, the ratages for Tythe 1 4 late | 
years greatly and rapidly increaſed, inſomuch that certain livings in the come of 
IS years have mcreaſed "wy four, or five fold r. 


Fe 
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One cauſe of ſcarcity of grain in Ireland, not 3 3 is the quantity of Tytbe ar- 
ticles every year deſtroyed by incendiaries, where ever it is found; and, with it, whole hag- 
gards of other property. It is a ſevere reproach, that ſo fine a country as Ireland ſhould be 
obliged to import grain every year for the ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants; but it is a fact; and is 
attributed ſolely to the Tythe Laws. See Arthur Young's Table of Imports of Gram. Tour in | 

Ireland, vol. II. part 2, p. 115, &c. Edit: 3 e e 
+ See A. Young's Table of Ine, n in 1779, Tour in Ireland, vol. II. part 2. 
p- 79. Edit. | 


K . V. That 
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V. That in vertain Furiſſies in the ſouth, the pariſhioners have duly and legally 
ft but their Tythe, and giuen due notice, but that no perſon has attended on the 
fart of the proctor or minifter, under the expeAation, they ſuppoſe, of getting 

| ſame other mode of recovery, "A 2 e the pariſh of ils —_ Tight of 
fetting out the Hie. IN 
VI. That the Tythe-farmers in certain be of the ſouth have preſſed; 


and do oppreſs us Majeſty's fubjeas, by variousguays of extortion, aſſuming to , 


themſelves, arbitrarily and cruelly, powers which the laws do not give; and by | 
maling d barbarous uſe of fuch Powers as the law has put into their hands; all © 


which, ſix ſeveral allegations, they are reudy to * on oath at the bar of the 


Houſe of Commons. \ 


By ſuffering the bufinefs to go into + Cbamiits, and after examining facts, 
we ſhall, J am convinced, be able to aſcertain the grievance complained of, 
and to diſcover a ſuitable remedy. Let us not be diſſuaded by the averfion 
of the clergy from altering a ſyſtem, which impelling the lower claſſes to 
deſpair, ſubjects them to ſanguinary puniſhment, and diminiſhes the reve- 
nue of the clergy themſelves *. 

I will now lay the ſketch of a plan before the Houſe, which, if Ga, 
will remove every . and be equally beneficial to the clergy and 
laity. . | 
I would give the fandard of grain, for the value of money 4 would let 

the officer who ſtrikes the average of grain for the county, ſtrike it for ſe- 
ven years, for which ſpace of time, this average ſhould be a rule for regula- 
tion of Tythes, to be a ſolemn compact between the clergy and laity ; a fi- 
: milar eſtimate to be made at the expiration of the next ſeven years; thus to 
proceed in regular gradation, by which an effeual caution will be eſta- 
bliſhed againſt injury to the clergy, from a decreaſe in the value of ſpecie. 
I think the mode of levying a tax of this nature for the ſupport of the 
clergy ſhould be by applotment, for that is a plan the common people are 
beſt acquainted with in raifing public money, upon which, in my experi- 
ence, Thave never heard of diſcontent or murmuring. 
Conſonant to this plan, I would totally exempt from all Tythe-rates the 
food and fuel of the poor cottager—potatoes and turf in all parts of the 
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* See note * laſt page. 


kingdom. 
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kingdom. —T would alſo take ſuch precautions as would prevent the a 5 
of ſuch articles as are eſſential to manufactures from being retarded either 


by a total abolition of Tythe on them, or by ſubſtituting a very light com- 


mutation. But I would make compenſation to the clergy for the vote of 


agiſtment.— I world have all the grazing grounds which are now exempt, con- 


tribute an acreable allowance. This would evidently befriend agriculture, 
and by being collected in the manner of a pariſh ceſs, would obviate all the 
trouble attendant on Tythe at preſent, ſuch as viewing, canting *, and ſet- 


ting.—This plan, I pledge myſelf, would produce a ſyſtem of equality + as 


yet unknown. The rates under it when in eſtimation would be, 


IVheat, per acre, 5s. 5d.—Barley, ditto, 2s. Gd. — Potatoes, where cul- 


tivated in any quantity, 6d. an acre, And all other rateages would 1 equally 


reaſonable. 


The divine right of Tythes has boon ever et up by the ne i in oppoſi- 


tion to the ſacrilegious efforts of the laity to aboliſh them. To anticipate 


this argument is no great proof of penetration; to refute it, requires no 
great degree of logic. If we give ourſelves time to trace the origin of 
Tythes, we ſhall have no great cauſe to exult in our imitation. —In the early 


days of darkneſs and bigotry, an ignorant people were not averſe to ſuſtain f 


the luxuries of the church Bigotry and a blind enthuſiaſm favoured the 


wifſhes of the prieſt, and the laity ſubſcribed cheerfully to his ſupport The 


want of money gave the firſt riſe to tything; the people were bigots and 


barbarians, and their prieſts were ſenſualiſts and extortioners—The ſituation 
of the world was ſuch in the antedildvian æra, and the ſcarcity of money was 


ſo prevalent, that Tythes were UTI fixed upon as the moſt eligible pro- 


viſion for the clergy. 


The Jews, Sir, as having favoured the cuſtom of tything, ſeem to have 


laid down ſuch a maxim for the conduct of Chriſtians, as Chriſtians fear to 
violate. When I hear the ſtubborn arguments uſed by the eccleſiaſtics of 
the church of Ireland f, in favour of divine right, it excites my indignation. 


n _ 
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+ Selling by auction. Edit. 
+ And of tranquillity too. Edit. 
f T have, in my Narrative, called the church of Ireland the Engliſh church. If the En- 


gliſh did not begin the Reformation in Ireland, they completed it ; 88 the manner of 3 
n! is exactly ſimilar. Edit, | 


The 
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The clergy who make uſe of ſuch an argument are unacquainted with the 


ſubject of Tythes, elſe they would deſpiſe oppoſing it to the oppoſition of 
the laity ; for the firſt mention we find of Tythes in holy writ, is of Abraham, 
who redeemed his kinſman Lot with his ſubſtance—Pagans improved on the 


. of Jews, and the Chriſtians of the preſent æra improve upon both; 
0 


rry am I to ſee the example of J ews and idolators held ſo ſacred among Chriſ- 
tians,—Tythes were founded in the days of darkneſs, and they are continued 
at the preſent enlightened period, through wickedneſs and perverſeneſs.— 
This Houſe is not a ſynagogue of Jews; why, therefore, ſo tenaciouſly ad- 
here to Jewiſh cuſtoms, exceps there is ſomething rational to recommend the cuſ- 
tom or uſage ?—As well may you contend for a revival of their prepoſterous 
cuſtoms, their purifications * and their circumciſions, as to argue and infer, 
that becauſe Tythe was their mode of payment it ſhould be adopted and 
continued by us. 

When the groſs idolatries and the vile abominations which over-run this 


terreſtrial habitation ſuperceded the Chriſtian religion, were Tythes con- 


tinued, or is there an inſtance of their being demanded ?—Were Tythes 
demanded under the Chriſtian doctrine, or under the diſpenſation of tlie 
Goſpel ? Did the primitive miniſters of Chriſtianity demand Tythes ? Or 


1s there any proof that they depended on Tythes for their ſupport ? If they 
| did not, I fay the claims of the clergy for Tythes are unchriſtian-like ; it is 


an avaricious demand, united with avarice and extortion, which not only die 
prives it of all force and validity, but renders oppoſition to it Dy no means | 


| criminal. X —_ 


Are not the words of the great Redeemer of mankind repugnant to the 


exactions of the clergy of this day? What does he ſay? „ Beware 


of covetouſneſs.” — When the Meſſiah, with his Apoſtles, entered 
the dwelling of the Gentiles, he ſaid © Peace be to this houſe” '—Not Witte | 
Does this ſeem to ſanction a demand of the ſoil's produce? 

The Council of Conſtance, I admit, may be adduced againſt our inter - 


ference, in the ſyſtem of Tythes.—The Council of Lateran, and Council - 


of Nantz, denounced vengeance, and thundered their anathemas againſt all 
thoſe who refuſed to pay Tythe. . The ſentiments of St. BAL md St. 


. 


. 


* have d, p · is, 3 Ran money is eie eee Edit. 
| Jerome 
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Jerome were coincident with theſe; as was; alſo. Juno's, who gave Prianus, 
the genius of war, all the Tythes of ſpoils that Mars gained i in battle, for 


learning him to dance! Eudemus mentions a kind of beaſt in Africa, that ſeems 5 


thoroughly acquainted with the doctrine of Tythes; ; theſe animals always, | 
eat ow: wm of their: prey, leaving the eleventh as a kind of firſt An One 


oo „ 


e 


of the aten of « our modern 992 3 


As to Auguſtine, Sir, he was a = wt a . ps er man: to 18 
ſenſuality and feaſting, he claimed Tythe of the perſons who. dined within 
his holy diſtrict, His demand being complied with, the Saint, following 
the example of other ghoſily Fathers, ſpent, in. perſonal appropriations | 
and revelry, a tax that was levied under the e pretext of curbing 1 im- i 
8 morality | and diſſipation. | | . | | 
Tythes, Sir, were not introduced into England till about the fourth. cen- 
tary; and what gave riſe to them at that time will be no great matter of tri- 
umph to the clergy. The pious King of Mercia perpetrated a barbarous mur- 
der; and, to expiate the horrid crime, and ſave the ſouls of his mother, 
his grandmother, and anceſtors, he not only cauſed Tythes to be rigorouſly 
exacted from his ſubjects, | but paid them himſelf. A laudable inſtance that 
a a ſyſtem founded on ſo righteous a meaſure ſhould not ſuffer by! innovation! g 
1 ſhould mention that the paying of Tythes, after their eſtabliſhment in 
England, was for near a century peculiar to the kingdom of Mercia, but 


was about the year 1400 introduced throughomt England by an n pious 
and ſanguinary monarch 8 


* 


be. In the General Survey of England; 1086, Ft mention of Tythes i is very rare, even whe 
churches are mentioned. The truth ſeems to be, that the cuſtom of paying Tythes to the pariſh 
prieſts was not in the time of this ſurvey generally eſtabliſned. And, in Leiceſterſhire, as far as 
appears, it was o 4vbere the uſage, but the occupier of the land might pay Tythes to what 
church he pleaſed. Diſſertation on Domeſday, prefixed to Mr. Nichols's « Hiſtory of Leiceſ- 
terſhire,” p. xl. where much information concerning. Tythes in that part of the kingdom of 

Mercia may be ſeen. They often paid Tythe' to the phce they had a mind to be buried at; 
and ſuch had been the cuſtom, to pay them where they pleaſed. | Dugdale's Warw. p. 11. 
Thers are frequent inſtances of lands being ſituated in one pariſh, which are rated in the books 

; of; another to the par ſon or impropriator, of which the Tythes of thoſe lands are alſo paid. 
Note to the above quotation from Nichols's Leiceſterſhire, p. xli. They conſulted in Oxford 


where they might find the beſt argument for their Tythes; ; ſetting aſide the jus divinum. . Sel- = 
den on Tythes. Foix. 


(40) 
T6 drone chat 'Tythes have ever been ſubject to e you 
have only to recur to an act made in the fifth of Henry IV. Where a bill 


paſſed the Comnions * the EXACTIONS OE 77605 of ee and * 
* R ; 


In the 314 of Henry VIII. Aab 13. it was — he « the king 
4d his patentees ſhould hold their poſſeſſion of the diſſolved monaſteries 


diſcharged and acquitted of the payment of Tythes, as freely, and in as 
large and ample a manner as the 1 1 ſs of ee * them at = ne 
of their diffolution.” | 


Sir, the inftances of innovations are | dnibetieſs; ak Are as Sally! as hi - 
exactions practiſed in Jevying Tythes are notorious. It may be a matter 


not unworthy the attention of the Houſe, to calculate all the certain and in- 
cidental expences of cultivation; it amounts at leaſt to a demand of one- 
ſixth, beyond diſpute. But when the one-tenth is demanded, if you cal- 
calats juftly, you will find, that with the labour, and all the certain'and in- 


cidental expences of cultivation, it amounts at leaſt to a demand of one. ſivih, 


that is, © one-ſixth of the whole produce of the kingdom would fall to the ſhare 


of eight or nine hundred individuals—while, for the remaining two millions nine 


hundred and above ninety- nine thouſand inhabitants, would only be Te to divide 
amongſt them, the remaining five parts,” a grievance fo monſtrous as, prima 


facie, to ſpeak for itſelf. But it will be objected that the demand of the full 


tenth is not ma e: for that very reaſon a regulation is neceſſary. 


An idea has gone abroad, that it is the duty of gentlemen, at all events, 
do protect the clergy in their preſent ſyſtem. This is an aſperſion of their 


own character, becauſe they are intereſted in ſo doing. It is right to ſupport 
the clergy honourably ; it ſhould be t 


: duty. . 
What LuTarn did for us, philoſophy has done W the "JOY Catho- 


ics: ELIZABETH and LurnzR dared a reformation in the church, and 


who will be bold enough to ſay we are leſs competent than they? 


Abe proctors, you are convinced, are not only collectors of Tythes, but 
gatherers of taxes hey are appointed by the parſon, as a ſhepherd appoints 


Jus dog, to watch over the N bke wolves, they devour the flock, and 


deceive : 


he firſt object of every man. [hear ! 
hear ! hear I] 1 1 ſo, becauſe 1 think | . of Chriſtianity the rſt | 


4 8 
* — 


(a) 


deceive the paſtor ! | Their pofiice of tax- gatherer is' procured 1 by th the intereſt 
of their employers; and ſo faithful are they to the intereſt of their paſtors, 
they often remit the tax and levy the Tythe. Thus the clergy 
and Tythe- proctors have ſet up a little commutation of their own, which 
they enjoy in privacy and peace, though they are hoſtile to the idea of the 
: legiſlature adopting one, and invoke all the. ſaints to arms, on bare mention 
of the word amongſt the repreſentatives of the people For ſuch taxes as 
are not paid, the proctor gets the note of the peaſant ; theſe notes “ are 
known in that part of the kingdom by the appellation of Kerry Bonds; and 
by that means, terrifying him with the picture of a priſon, he gets him ſoul 
and body into his Pe ! See not only the it but * 
frauding the revenue! 
I can adduce inſtances where the . has ho comms to pay 
ten per cent. for the privilege of paying full tenths to the parſon !' I have be- 
ſides, the ſchedules of the proctor's demands, and which I will oppole to 
the idea of an undervaluation. Theſe ſchedules run thus.“ ſo much for 
barley—ſo much for oats - ſo much for | wheat—ſo much for potatoes. 
Now they are all high rateages—and 1 in addition to the parſon's exorbitance 
is the proctor's demand of 28. in the Ms AY for his n an er one 
tenth of the whole ſum. © + 2561 yi T. iow my best 
I do not condemn the proctor * ST RI the en of tas! trade; which is is 
exadion, but I condemn. the laws for leaving the diviſion of property to the 
diſcretion of a wretch, who only follows his nature, when he uns upon ” 
the moſt wretched, and the moſt helpleſs part of the contauiey.cc 4 
The hapleſs people of the ſouth are huſbandmen from nocafing not 
choice. They have no other means of exiſtence. They are obliged, in 
many places, to clamber mountains, rocks, and precipices, to ſnatch from 
ſterility a little ſpot of ground, and oppoſe indefatigable induſtry to the na 
tural ſtubbornneſs of the ſoil; and they are compelled to wade to cultiva- 
tion through bogs and moraſſes; labouring thus to reclaim watery 
ſpaces and diſmal voids, to add to the productive grounds of the 
kingdom. And for all their exertion, what is their reward? none — 
but on the contrary, while it difibyhither 11 8 as the moſt uſeful 


| ; „ 
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members of ſociety, it ſubjects them to the predatoty raſh; of avaricious 
proctors, and unfeeling Tythe-farmers. In England theſe lands would for 
ſeven years be exempt from taxes of any deſcription, under the ſanction of 
the laws. In Ireland they are not only obliged to contribute their propor- 
tion of taxes, but Tythe of every denomination is moſt rigorouſly demanded 
from them. The wretched: mountaineers; who cultivate them, are obliged 
for ſome crops to pay thirty ſhillings an acre for Tythe ; for wheat, where 
raiſed, fourteen ſhillings an acre ; oats, potatoes, and indeed every other ar- 
ticle, are rated upon a fimilar ſcale of cruelty and rapine. But this payment 
of Tythe is not all. Theſe mountaineers are obliged to ſubmit to a poll- 
tax, to the charge of ſmoke· money, to ſeveral other eccleſiaſtical unpoſi- 
tions: ſuch as fees for oblations, fees for religious ceremonies, and other fan- 
taſtical charges, 8 on the gr eſt fuperfition, ang e with Una 
bating feverity*. _ z 
Where can the tenantry of Irelanid look for e 80 if you 4 them 
aſſiftanee;? They are the pillars of the ftate, and, if not humanity, good po- 
liey ought-at leaſt to guide you to cheriſh them. You complain ey are in- 
tradable ; there is no animal ſo fierce but can be tamed, ſave the tyger; 
yet he is in ſome meaſure to be ſubdued. If. you wiſh to conciliate him, 
feed him well. Try the experiment, I entreat you. 
I know it will be faid, if you eaſe them of their burden in this reſpect, 
| thai it will afford but the momentary eaſe of ſhifting it from one ſhoulder to 
another; that rents will immediately riſe. I deny it. 1 fay it is an odious, 
an infamous lible on the gentry of the nation. I ſay it is a ſcandalous impu- 
tation on both houſes of Parliament, who are all poſſeſſed of lands, to ſup- 
poſe that they would avail themſelves of their own act; to ſuppoſe that they 
would take a baſe advantage of the clemency of the legiſlature, and ſhame- 
fully filch for their own ule what was intended for the fuſtenance of the 
peaſantry. _ 
I laugh at the Tha that . cannot tend i in the buſineſs, be- 
_ cauſe . are private ene 1 ſay ow are public property, to  defrvy 


DP. By the Proteſtant clergy too ! 1 are ever ee, to their ot own flock, againſt ſuperſtitious 
_ eeremonies practiſed by the church of Rome. Thus we ſee, even ſuperſtition my be made pa- 


latable to a reformed prieſt ; Ren accompanied with that which procures him his tea and d foger. 


a pub 


. 5 „„ 
A oubis expence, which is the maintenance of the A Beñdes, there is 


this difference to be,obſerved : the law gives no man a private property, it 
only protects him in the poſſeſſion of it. Now the law gives the clergy 


their ſupport, and 8! it, can aſſuredly regulate that property. I glory 


in the power 3 nay, in the omnipotence of Parliament in this reſpect; and 
I hope it will be exerciſed in this inſtance to expoſe the fallacy of an * 5 


ment which has been ſo induſtriouſly circulated. 


What! will this honourable Houſe continue to view with ſilent F 


a ſyſtem of oppreſſion which does no honour to the legiſlative character ? 

Will this honourable Houſe ſay it is ngt competent to the taſk of reforming 
Tythes, and ecclefiaſtical dues ?—What ! ! are you, after having reſtored 
your appellant juriſdiction are you, who were competent to decide, as you 


did, on the tenantry bill—to emancipate your conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh 
your independence—incompetent to alter and approve ; nay, mech down a 


ſtructure whoſe baſis is exaction, and whole TEE” 1s chleſs op- 


preſſion? 5 
Another argument founded upon the danger of innovation may be arged ; 
but it is equally fallacious. The ſame argument might be uſed againſt any 
improvement.—W hat is the glorious conſtituti on you poſſeſs but innovation? 
Innovation upon a monarchy in the hands of a defpotic prince? What is 
the mild and amiable religion you profeſs, the proteſtant religion, but an 
innovation? What is it but Chriſtianity reſcued out of the hands of an 


ambitious, a corrupt, and avaricious prieſthood? When bloody Herod was 


informed that the forerunners of the Redeemer of mankind were preaching 
the virtues of humility and true religion, he deemed it innovation, and he 
committed indiſcriminate maflacre to extirpate the Son of God, whom he 
pronounced an innovator ! The revolution itſelf, which introduced arts, 
ſciences, and learning, was deemed an innovation ! It is an abuſe of terms 
to call improvement innovation. Salutary alteratives which amend the debi- 
litated conſtitution are juſtly termed reſtoratives ; and the ſame will hold good 
wag * to the ſtate, as well as applied to the human frame. 

Without renovation there had been no revelation ? Hearken, I again 
call on you, to the complaints of the people, and do not permit the Juxury 


of the clergy to make the tet the ſtepping 10 to uſury and abo- 
mination. 


— — „ 
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The ſource of your reaſon tells that you ſhould embrace every ſect of re- 


d ligzon ; how then can you hope to receive ſovereign mercy if 1 are is 


to the cries of your fellow creatures? te. 
The doctrine of the dark conclave of 3 which, 53 over 


whelmed the nations of the earth, may be urged in favour of ſuch criminal 


apathy ; but the pangs of him who ſuffered a cruel crucifixion will ruſh 
from the ſepulchre, to upbraid you with W end involve your Future 


. tranquility. * 


Do not eviſcerate the bowels of the evcichie that implore your pro- 
teftion, The Chriſtian church cannot exif? on the ruins of barbarity ; the 


Pillars of extortion and rapaciouſneſs but deface the noble ſtructure, level 
them with the duſt, and reſtore it to its primitive ſplendour. 


You have reſorted to the engines of coercion and penal laws, to give 


' tranquillity to the kingdom, but you never thought of an engine which would 
have anſwered the purpoſe with a thouſand times more efficacy, the engine of re- 
dreſs. "Tis not yet too late to uſe it, Convince the people, I conjure you, 


for once, that you conſider them objects of your care. Impreſs them with 


this gratifying ſentiment ; there is not a ſpeck on the map of your 
country which is not the object of your earneſt ſolicitude ; and this you will 
do by ſuffering the buſineſs to go into Committee. I implore the country = 


gentlemen particularly, by their virtue, their juſtice, their hono ur, by their 
feelings, their regard of humanity, their love of their country, but above 


all, by that latent ſpark which I know to be their compoſition, and which 
I have often ſeen blaze forth, and leave in eclipſed degradation the abathed 


ſervants of the Crown. We ſhall then have laid the foundation of an in- 


quiry which muſt enforce us 4 happy peaſantry a venerable priefihooa, and a 
contented people. 


The Ar Tron vEY GENERAL faid in reply, that + in the ſouth of Ireland that 


cauſe of diſcontent did exiſt, no one will deny, but I deny that theſe diſ- 
contents were owing to the clergy. I am ready to admit that theſe diſcon- 


_ tents might be ring jake paproper and rapacious conduct of the tythe- 


* One would almoſt be led to imagine, by recent tranſactions, that the orator's lips had 


been touched by a /zve coal from the ſacred 1 and that he ſpoke the language of a pro- 
phet. Edit. 8 | 


| Proc- 
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n but there are laws men in exiſtence to take cognizance of f their 


After webe other ſpeeches to the _ SIE + in 133 of che ſyſtem 
of tenths and ſmall dues to the clergy, too long for my FE. Mr. Grat- 
tan 8 motion was negatived. 


' CONCLUSION. ; 
THE foregoing ftatement of facts will require but little time to be pro- 
perly authenticated; when they are. aſcertained, as ſhort a period will 
be neceſſary to remove ſome of the grievances complained of. Under a 
ſtrong perſuafion that the ſurplice fees ſet forth in the foregoing pages are 
all illegal; that is, that they militate againſt the common law of England, 

which is the /ame in Ireland, I challenge an appeal to the twelve Iriſh 
judges, whole opinion, as to o legality, may be ſoon taken upon the follow- 
ing queſtions : : 


I. Is it legal for che mil of the Church of Felt to exact Manniaon 
* Money from the Roman Catholics when joined in wedlock by their own priefts? 
. Is it legal for the miniſters aforeſaid to exact CurrsTENING and Pu- 
RIFICATION Money, from Roman Catholics, or from other Nonconfor- 
72 not requiring the ceremonies of the church? | 
Is it legal for the Miniſters aforeſaid, to exact from LopGers and 
= Room KEEP Rs, a tax called Family Money, in lieu of Tythes ? 
4. Is it legal for the ſaid Miniſters to exact a tax from poor gem 0 
denominated SMoxs Money, in lieu of Tythe? | 
5. Is it legal for the ſaid Miniſters to exact a Tythe of turf 5 


Should theſe ſeveral queſtions, after a grave inveſtigation, be 5 | 
as I think they muſt be anſwered, in the negative, this opinion will, when 
promulgated, be equal in fact to the promulgation of a new law, and ought 
to have an inſtant and far greater effect upon tythe proctors, than a vote of 
the Houſe of Commons, declaratory of the ſenſe of the Houſe, ordering 
them, at their peril, not to tythe fat Bullocks and Cows. Vide p. 4. Some 
will ſay, perhaps, theſe are trifles, not worth the attention of Government ; | 
trifles, I acknowledge, they are, in MA ety to the  oppreflions by the 


$8 ts 


great 


| = 3 „ - -—-.* 
. 8 8 great Tythes in the -way 105 are taken; but let me admoniſh thoſe who 


=” _ quences have ariſen from trifling cauſes, In the language of Mr. Wind- 


ham, who ſaid, in the Houſe of Commons, Dec. 31, 1798. . 


5 „ wiſh not to poſleſs that ſpecies of philoſophy which teaches to deſpile 
=  trifling things, however they might be connected with great ones: on the 
| contrary, I ſee great things ariſing out of thoſe that were apparently ze. 


Indeed the whole ſyſtem of human nature ſhews how attentive we ought 
to be to thoſe things called tries; ſince the exiſtence of human life fre- 
quently depends upon them. If therefore this doctrine was applicable to 


the ſafety of the human frame, how could it be otherwiſe with regard to 


human inſtitutions,” 


ſ 


«ole oi lect POSTRONIND:- 


3 Ireland and Great Britain. I have read but few arguments on either ſide, 
Eo. but the knowledge I have of the people of Ireland induces me to venture 
an opinion, that if Miniſters are ſerious in bringing about an Union, and 
do not firſt tranquillize the Peaſantry by an union of intereſts, and of ſen- 
„ timent in their religious concerns, they may find they began at the wrong 
| end of the buſineſs. On the contrary, if they would /ecularize the clergy 


_ altogether ; indemnifying the preſent poſſeſſors of Tythes and Ecclefiaftical | 
Dues, I think an Union might be more peaceably effected; and eſtates 


| would probably riſe from 18 to 30 years' purchaſe ; not, I preſume, if the 
bY 5 appellant juriſdifion is to remain in Ireland; the bringing it back from 


attributed the depreffion to a cauſe not at that time exiſting, the riotous 
conduct of the lower order of the people. The country has never been 


perfectly tranquil, on account of Tythes, but the diſturbances then in 
— © Ireland were not greater than uſual, See p. 8. 


But let me check myſelf. As I ſaid before, 1- wiſh not to diſcuſs political 
Points : all I contend for is, an amelioration of the wretched condition of 
the Roman Catholics, and what concerns the moral government; the ſafety. 
and TRANGUILLIZATION of the whole people of Ireland. 


conceive theſe petty exactions to be trifles, to confider what great conſe- 


MUCH pro and con has lately appeared relative to an Union between 


England lowered the value 8 years' purchaſe at leaſt. The true cauſe of 
eſtates falling, the friends of the meaſure would not admit. ; they 


| ANECDOTES. 


-” 


Some of the gentry of Ireland are e poor indeed“! | I. cbuld WY 4 


variety of curious inſtances of this fact; I have often been obliged to ac- 


cept Drafts in payment, for ſo ſmall a ſum as one guinea and a half, from the 
members of the Jocky Club in Ireland, upon other members of the ſame ſo- 
ciety, on the ſcore of feveeptlakes and bets, at horſe races. About fixty or 
ſeventy of theſe ſportſmen, whoſe debts altogether amounted to not more 
than 2001. which ſum, not being worth the time and expence it. would re- 
quire to collect it, was totally loſt, and occaſioned me more trouble, anxicty, 
and vexation, than I had with twelve hundred other cuſtomers. 

Two of theſe drafts are now in my poſſeſſion, having never been honour- 
ed with payment. I do not copy them with an invidious intention, but 


merely to authenticate my own aſſertion, and to om by real e 


the impoveriſhed ſtate of Ireland. 


The firſt draft I ſhall preſent the reader with, is one given me by Tho- | 


mas O'Conner of Miltown, Eſq. of the county of Roſcommon, on Francis 
Heny, at Mullingar, in the county of Weſtmeath, at leaſt 50 miles diſtant 
from Miltown, and 120 from my own refidence, which was then in 
Donegal. - e 1 
81 R. . 1 08 Miltown, July 13, 1781. 

£ « Pleaſe to pay to Mr. William Bingley or Order, the 
« Sum of One Pound, Fourteen Shillings and a n Halipenny, and 
ce place it to the Account of 


5 Tuoxa: O' Conxes.” 
« Mr. Francis Heny, Mullingar.” 


It was in vain to urge that this draft would never be of the ſmalleſt ule to 
me; that if O'Conner had not ſo much cath, perhaps he might procure it in 
the neighbourhood; he replied, it ſo much money would fave him from 
damn 
he then diſmiſſed me between three and four o clock without dinner, or 
a feed of corn for my horſe. The poverty of this gentleman was real, and 
no way delufive, for in all the neighbouring towns and villages round about 
him, I could not procure as much goods on the draft as would make me a 
pair of breethes, nor could I get rid of it, even at 50 per cent. diſcount. 


Which occaſioned me to ſay, Preface, p- li,“ with few exceptions, 


N N . The 


n he could not borrow it within twenty miles from where he ſat; 


22 
M7 

oy, 

3 


69 


The follow ving year I called at Corbally, in the county of Galway, for ano- 
ther ſmall ſum. Mr. Blake w as more hoſpitable than Mr. O' Conner, 
for he kept me two days as 2 viſitor, and hereby gave reſt to my horſe with- 
out expence. Mr. B. then told me, he had been able only to procure me 
one guinea the whole time I had been there, which he paid me, and, to my 
aſtoniſhment, the following draft for the remainder, which, confidering on 
whom it was drawn, renders it of the two, the more curious: 


«S1IR, „ Corbally, Octr. 11th. 1782. 
” Pray pay Mr. Willm. Bingley, or Order, on demand. 
«© One Pound, Fourteen Shillgs. and Three Halfpence, Ster. value reced. 
wy ch. will be ſo much of Ten Guineas ch. you owe me theſe Three 
« Years paſt, for yr. Stakes at Ballinaſlo, wch. I won with my horſe Ireland, 


and which you promiſed by yr. Keveral Letters in my Hand, to pay before 
5 now, and am, Sir, ä 


1 Four moſt Obt. Sert. = 
: 56:2; DEXLE; 


ks i Thos. O'Connor, Eſq. Miltown.” 


The Miltowns were ever unfortunate to me. I had a note of hand from 
Mr. Chambers, of NMultown, in the county of Mayo, for thirty-fix ſhillings. 
was on my laſt tour three years afterwards, and he kept me five days, much 
againſt my inclination. It happened to be the time of Eaſter, and on the 
fourth day (Sunday) we received the ſacrament together in his own parlour, 
(there being no church in the pariſh) and after the ſervice was ended, and 
the communicants had withdrawn, Mr. C. ſaid to me, © Have you my note?” 
I replied, « I have;” he then ſaid, By the bleſſed bread and wine we have 
juſt received, I have been able to collect but twenty-four ſhillings.” Upon 
the whole, the ſmall deficiency here, was leſs to be regretted than the loſs 
of time. At Miltown in the county of Kerry, I was ſerved pretty much 
in the ſame way as at Miltown in the county of Roſcommon. 

Poor Mr. Blake, when he ſaw how much I was embarraſſed on beholding 
the draft on Tom O' Connor, (which a little ſurpriſed me) a tear trickled 
down his cheek; Mr. B. amongſt a variety of other ſenſible obſervations, 
aid, ſpeaking, I ſuppoſe, for himſelf and his brethren of the /od, © Ireland 
1s the pooreſt country, I believe, under the ſun.” 
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A SCRAP OF IRISH HISTORY, PARTLY WITHIN MY OWN REMEMBRANCE + 


| Page 7. line 13. after Art of the Preſbyterians, add and other Republicans, —And I | 
Smitted, in the above Page, to notice a material Fact, which does honour | 


to the parties mentioned, viz. that in the year 1745, not one Tri/b Preſbyterian 


was found amongſt the Scotch rebels. Vide Addreſs, of that Body, to Lord Cheſ- 
terfield, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and his Lordſhip's Anſwer. Nor, were 
any of the Iriſh Catholic peaſantry in the ſame unprovoled Rebellion: on the con- 


trary, the peaſantry, then in the Engliſh Army, freely bled, hghting, with the ut- 
moſt gallantry, for the Houſe of Brunſwick. The rich Catholics as freely contri- 
vated and aſſociated for the Cauſe of the King. During the American War, they 
made a loan, wunaſked, of a large Sum of Money to Government, when the public 
Treaſury was quite exhauſted, to enable the commander in chief to form a Camp 


* 


, 6s. et 5s, 8 „%%% nd 
Certain Publications, about the Rights of Man, it muſt be confeſſed, have been pro- 


ductive of much Diſcontent in Ireland; but whether the Duke of Richmond's Rights 


of Man, or thoſe of Mr. Paine, have done moſt Miſchief, would puzzle a wiſer head 
than mine to determine. The Duke's Letter to Mr, Sharman, concerning Uni- 
verſal Suffrage* was in Circulation ſome Years before Paine's Rights of Man 
were thought of; and, as coming from an Engliſb Duke it operated the more vio- 
lently, eſpecially upon the diſcontented of every Denomination. About this 
time the Proteſtants ſought every Opportunity to bring about a Union with the 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Paine's Strictures, grounded upon the Duke's principles, 


only acted as would freth Fuel added to a Fire already kindled, My buſfinets in 


this Eſſay is to ſet the truth in a proper Light, and to ſhew the exact Cauſes as far 
as I am able, of the diſcontents of the People of Ireland. Having ſtated the fact, 
the Reader will make his own Comment. „ 
The Union that has ſubſiſted amongſt the People of Ireland, during the Wars of 1755 
and 1775, and their Zeal in the Cauſe of their Sovereign, (even in 1745, when 
young Stuart was in Britain and making his way to the Throne, ) are the beſt poſ- 
ſible Proofs of the Loyalty and Character of the Iriſh Nation; and that the Ap- 
prehenſions, that Roman Catholics would not keep Faith with Proteſtants were 
they emancipated, Hut endeavour to overturn the Conſtitutions of both Kingdoms, 
without a legiſlative union, mult appear from the above recited facts, and a variety 
of others' which I have not room to inſert, viſionary and groundleſs. | 
Have Proteſtants always kept faith with Roman Catholics? Vide the Treaty of Li- 


* 


merick; thoſe Articles of Capitulation, ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed by Kink Wil- 


Tam, were afterwards violated by Qucen Anne, and Laws enacted againſt them, 
written in Characters of Blood. The Roman Catholics owed no Allegiance to 
Queen Anne, but have borne true Allegiance to the Houſe of Brunſwick ; even 
with the Cruel Laws of Anne ag them. But, ſay ſome Writers, and Parlia- 


ment men, they are now in open Rebe 


. „ wo, 
oF i 4 9 — 3 
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” * 3 


+ Borlaſe, Temple, and Clarendon, have no Charms for me to admire; they all wrote 
Iriſh Hiſtory; in deſcribing the Roman Catholics, they have given only the dark fide of the 
Picture; perhaps, from no very honourable Motive; it was the Practice formerly for Lords Jr ſtices 
of Ireland to impeach as many Roman Catholics as they could; to ſhut them without the pale of 
the Law ; and thus agrandize themſelves and Families with forfeited Eitates, The Part the Ro- 


4 


wan Catholics took in 1641, it ought to be noticed, was in defence of the King. 


Even for Homen ta Vote, Uuiverſal Suffrage is a Doctrine too abſurd even for the French 
Revolutioniſts to adopt. | is | | 
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| ion: and © Men with Arms in their Hands, 
Can only be ſubdued with Force.” What! all the Roman Catholics of Ireland 


. FeAually b y., bringing” about that kind of Union, which always has defeated 


44 #ompletely. to defeat the Deſigns. of. an ONE . 


6 For. fecounts'of the fores i ing Narrative fee. the Nonthly Review for February, the 
5 . 


; * , 
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- in Preface, Ins, vi. ne 8. 772 William III. add or to the ſtill more cruel ay of 


Page 15. --- 11, for would taken, read would be taken. 


. 1 "for his, read is. 


- * wha wiſh for true information; but the black-coated regiment belonging: to the Britiſh Critic, 
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ec Practices of the few 5 compariſon, 'who dere mAb tepublicans. © 
| Ty'he Laws, in Ireland, ke: Pitt, ** are a great practical Eil; and 
K ns Egabl liGment, in 55 and runs counter to all others +3 but the further 
e is Subject muſt be deferred untill a Union. Why t 2 Becauſe 

re fearful 4 88 Inyaſion of that Kingdom by the French.“ To this I 
reply, If you are afraid of Invaſion, ſeek not to frighten or to fight the Enemy 
* eee You will defeat all the eſigns of Invaders more ef- 


. them. - Let it never be forgotten, Engliſhmen, that when the great Marſhal * 
HBroglio was at Breſt, during the laſt War with France, with 20,000-choſen T. 
| 06%. ready to embark for Ireland, the great unanimity prevailing in Ireland, 
amongſt all Degrees and Perſuaſions, to oppoſe the comnion Enemy, determined 
175 the Court of Verſailles to lay afide that Expedition. But a ſhort Time before the 
. - French Ambaſſador' delivery of his Reſcript to the Court of London, à Motion had 
been made in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, in Order to obtain ſome indul- 
gences for the Roman S which Motion was Indignantly rejected, almoſt 
- unanimouſly d. In about a Fortnig ht afterwards, mark the Change \-the News having 
| arrived - the French. efcri had been laid before the Parliament of England, 
Mr. Gardner, the late Lord Mountjoy, moved for ſome Relief for the Roman Ca- 
' - tholics, all which *was granted by as great 4 Majority ! A Meaſure that operated 
like a Thunderbolt in France, whoſe Object then was to ſever Ireland from En- 
. gland. A Uuion of Intereſt produces Unanimity of Sentiment, 2 a kind of Weapon 
. the beſt adapted for any Country, as Experience has ſhewn, to inti imidate, or, eren 
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New Review and the eman's Magazine for March, alſo the Britiſh Critic for 


March ; to the Editors of which, latter Publication I return my grateful acknow- 

| ledgements for their good withes for my Succeſs, more eſpecially as coming from 
ther. A Reviewer to complain of Extras 1“ If a Perſon is liable to cenſure for 

making Extratts to illuſtrate his Subject; confirm his Reaſoning, and Argument, 

by Authorities;, few new Books need be written and printed: In that Caſe, 
bat would poor Reviewers do for Extracts ?--;Make it out, as er too often do, 
x with. b L kee W authorities, 
| "A KICK FOR A BITE, W. B. 


Queen Anne... 
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TS '18.. --- 5 after ſame, dele the comma. 
T9, --- or Engliſh made, read Englith have m 


. 29. 8, for who as, read who has. 


: Too Millions Tavo Hundred. Thouſand is the lateſt eſtimated W of Cath | 
Ireland; in which Calculation all our Writers and Senators agree. | 
+ Mr. Pitt may have learnt this from my compariſon, (Preface p. v.); be ts ibe Grit {Miniſter 
of State who ever declared ſo much againſt Tythes, as applicable to the poor Roman Catholics _ 
of Ireland, or expreſſed ſo tender a feeling on account of their religion 53 
9 The Members went that Day to Parliament with Orange Cockades in their Hats, and 
they dreſſed up their Servants with the ſame party-coloured Foolery, ' - 2 
4. 4 Ertradts from books out of print, are oftentimes exceedingly acceptable and nſeful to thoſe 


Narrative would be atting againſt the feeling of Yai, 3 BY are t utious tg be. caught, 


perhaps, complain that 1 have- given too much information, and that giving an Extract from my. 
ke . in a Trap. bs 
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